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THE question of the Transvaal 
has reached its most critical 
moment. A Cabinet Council 
was held yesterday, and it is 
generally understood that it was summoned in order 
to consider the state of things in South Africa and 
the despatch in which President Kruger withdraws his 
proposal of a five years’ franchise for the Uitlanders. 
All through the week signs have been visible of the 
gravity and urgency of the crisis. Mr. Chamberlain 
came to town on Monday, and has remained in 
regular attendance at the Colonial Office during the 
week. The newspapers have been full of alleged 
war preparations both in this country and the 
Transvaal, and one journal went so far as to state 
that preparations had been made for calling out the 
Army Reserve. This story, like others of a similar 
nature, has been officially contradicted ; but there 
does not seem to be reason to doubt that extensive 
preparations have been made here as well as in the 
Transvaal, in view of the possible contingency of a 
war. It was generally understood that yesterday's 
Cabinet would arrive at a decision as to the question 
of prolonging the negotiations. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





On Thursday it became clear that the negotiations 
bad taken an alarming, but not a hopeless, turn. The 
despatch of the Transvaal Government, published on 
that day, intimated that the new proposals of a five 
years’ retrospective franchise, with increased re- 
presentation of the Uitlander districts in the 
Volksraad, were conditional on an undertaking 
being given by the British Government not to 
interfere further in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal and to say no more about the 
suzerainty question; and that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reservations in his reply had necessarily annulled 
them. Nevertheless, the Boer Government proposed 
another Conference between delegates of each 
Government, who could communicate to their 
Governments the results of it and their views there- 
upon—and it awaited the British reply. All this 
does not preclude a settlement, but it means 
delay and the withdrawal of proposals which 
the proposers regarded as “extremely liberal,” 
and which therefore presumably represent the 
present outside limit of their concessions; and 
delay is eminently dangerous. The wholesale exodus 
from Johannesburg, the arrest of newspaper editors 
and correspondents —it is said without proper 
authority from the Government—the inflammatory 
speeches in the Raad and in Cape Colony, the war 





quiry from the Boer Government why British 
troops are on the frontier, are all getting things 
into that condition when “the guns begin to go off 
of themselves.” We discuss the prospect on a later 
page. 


Two important speeches have been made since 
we last wrote. Both have heen by leading 
members of the Liberal party, and both have 
dealt chiefly with the grave crisis in South Africa. 
The first speech was delivered by Mr. Asquith 
to the members of the Leven Women’s Associa- 
tion last Saturday. Mr. Asquith, discussing the 
question of the Transvaal, pointed out the ex- 
cellent reasons which the Boers had for feeling 
suspicious with regard to English proposals. They 
had, however, made a very distinct advance towards 
an understanding with us, and if we could only get 
rid of the suspicions on both sides—suspicion of our 
motives on the side of the Boers and suspicion of the 
genuineness of President Kruger’s proposals on our 
own side—there ought to be no difficulty in arriving 
at a settlement. A firm and prudent diplomacy 
ought to be able to solvé the difficulties of the 
situation, grave as they undoubtedly were. Nothing 
had occurred so far to bring us within measurable 
distance of so incalculable a disaster as a war in 
South Africa. 


Mr. MoRLEY's speech was delivered on Tuesday 
to his constituents at Arbroath. Like Mr. Asquith, 
he acknowledged the right of the Uitlanders to 
claim just treatment, and he expressed the hope 
that Mr. Kruger would give the franchise without 
further delay and without any irritating restric- 
tions. But he could not find in anything that had 
happened in the Transvaal any justification for the 
line taken by the war party in this country. His 
formula for dealing with the difficulty was patience, 
patience, patience. No time would be wasted that 
was spent in bringing about a pacific solution of the 
problem. Mr. Chamberlain had talked of the sands 
having nearly run out of the hour-glass. For him- 
self, he preferred Lord Salisbury’s eight-day clock to 
Mr. Chamberlain's hour-glass, and he trusted that 
time would be measured by the former rather than 
by the latter instrument in our negotiations with 
the Transvaal. After an allusion to the horrors of 
war, Mr. Morley pointed out that if war were to 
take place in South Africa, and if it were to result in 
a British success, the only result of that success 
would be to give us a divided state, where it had 
always been the desire of statesmen to bring about 
a fusion between Dutchmen and Englishmen. 
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THe annual Trade Union Congress has been 
held at Plymouth during the present week. The 
proceedings began on Monday, 383 delegates, repre- 
senting 1,250,000 Unionists, being present. On 
Tuesday Mr. W. J. Vernon, president of the Congress 
for the year, delivered his inaugural address. In it 
he dwelt upon the failure of Parliament to carry the 
Automatic Couplings Bill, and the unsatisfactory 
character of the report of the Old Age Pensions 
Committee. He thought that the question of the 
Parliamentary representation of labour was one 
demanding earnest consideration. The organisation 
of labour was more than ever necessary in view of the 
rotten state of society so far as the conditions 
affecting the workers were concerned. Among the 
resolutions passed by the Congress on Tuesday was 
one reaffirming the principle of a compulsory eight 
hours day. 





On Wednesday the Congress purged itself of the 
delusions of Bimetallism, in spite of some protests 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire delegates, and passed 
a resolution preparing the way for a scheme of in- 
creased and independent Labour representation in 
Parliament, the opponents of which showed con- 
siderable strength in the division, but said little or 
nothing in the debate. Possibly the result would 
have been different but for the exclusion of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, which is eminently regret- 
table on other and general grounds. On Thursday 
it passed strong resolutions dealing with the problem 
of overcrowding in towns, and calling for the 
further restriction of child labour. In_ the 
debate on the latter the Lancashire delegates 
proved somewhat recalcitrant, but the motion was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. In view of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent praise of the social legis- 
lation of the present Government, and of the Liberal 
Unionists for compelling the Government to pass 
it, it is significant that the Congress demanded (like 
everyone else) the amendment of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and condemned the Truck Act, 
which he had singled out for special mention. 


THE threatened strike in the shipping trade which 
was to have come off during the present week has 
not taken place. The Seamen's and Firemen’s Union 
had called for a general cessation of work by all 
members of the Union on Monday last if the ship- 
owners failed to give the increase of wages demanded 
by the Union. The masters refused to yield; but on 
Monday, when the general strike ought to have 
begun, hardly any of the sailors or tiremen belonging 
to the Union came out, and no difficulty was ex- 
perienced by owners in securing crews for their 
sea-bound vessels. The strike appears to have been 
ordered by the Union without the consent of the 
men, and as a natural consequence it has collapsed. 


Tue Archbishops’ opinion, and Lord Halifax's 
protest against it, are producing their natural 
results. The episcopal appeals to the clergy to 
submit are meeting with some—though not with 
universal or unquestioning — response, and Lord 
Halifax's counsel seems rather to promote sub- 
mission than resistance. It has certainly not 
rallied the English Church Union, and has caused 
the secession of some of its more moderate members, 
of whom the Dean of Rochester is most notable. 
Its curious casuistry—so ecclesiastical that it can 
hardly be due to an honest layman like Lord 
Halifax—is commented on effectively in a letter 
from Sir William Harcourt published in Thursday's 
Times. The kind of ecclesiastical system Lord 
Halifax contemplates, as Sir William Harcourt 
points out, is a congregational system, free from lay 
as from episcopal control. The parish priest is to 
decide on the ritual, and his flock have nothing to 
do but back his decision. The extremists, we believe, 





are not afraid of Disestablishment, and are, many 
of them, like the frank gentleman quoted by Sir 
William Harcourt, “Romanisers rather than 
Ritualists.”" But do they really suppose that 
Disestablishment would give them a free hand? 
And are they not aware that a Roman episcopate 
would enforce absolute uniformity of ritual usage ? 


THE Dreyfus trial this week has 
reached its final stage, after ex- 
hibiting a series of sensational 
developments, culminating in the request of the 
defence to the German Emperor and the King of 
Italy to permit Colonels Schwartzkoppen and Paniz- 
zardi to testify, and the refusal of the Court 
to await the arrival of their testimony. The 
militarists have reached, one would imagine, the 
extreme limit of absurdity as well as of malevolence, 
and the “evidence” they have produced this week 
must have strained the credulity even of the most 
fanatical of French patriots. And a series of proofs, 
conclusive to everyone but a “patriot,” have been 
given of the absolute impossibility of belief in 
Dreyfus’s guilt. On Saturday much testimony, 
fanciful or mendacious, was given as to what 
Dreyfus did in Lorraine; while on the other 
hand, General Sébert and other officers discon- 
nected him once more from the bordereau. On Mon- 
day, M. Havet gave the world a lesson in French 
style &@ propos of that document, which proved that 
Dreyfus could not have written it and Esterhazy 
could; while next day M. Henry Poincaré, the 
eminent mathematician, disposed of it and of M. 
Bertillon on grounds furnished by his science, and 
M. Lamothe, a probationer with Dreyfus, proved 
that the bordereax could not have been written by 
him in August, 1894, at which date it is fixed by the 
documents it mentions. On Tuesday, a mysterious 
ex-officer in the Austrian army, by his own confession 
an ex-conspirator, but easily recognisable as insane, 
was produced, having been provided through the 
agency of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. He was not 
called by the Government Commissary (“ Un étranger, 
un réfugié politique. Hum! je me disais,” was that 
functionary's explanation), but by the President of 
of the Court, and was not sworn. But the Court 
took him very seriously, and his appearance 
necessitated M. Labori’s application to the German 
Emperor. Meanwhile Colonel du Paty de Clam’s 
evidence has proved disappointing, and M. Trarieux, 
ex-Minister of Justice, has made a statement which, 
though it is not evidence according to English 
notions, helps towards spreading the light among 
the public. So does the speech of Major Carriere for 
the prosecution—an astonishing exhibition of folly 
and incompetence by its arguments and its omissions 
alike. 


ABROAD. 


THE trial may close to-day. In spite of the 
evidence, a condemnation is confidently predicted -: 
and then there will be another appeal to the Court 
of Cassation for re-trial on twenty-seven grounds at 
least, The issue obscures all minor political questions 
as we write. The trial of M. Dérouléde and his 
fellow-conspirators is to begin before the Senate on 
Monday week, September 18th, President Loubet’s 
hesitation having at last been overcome. By that 
time, probably, Fort Chabrol will have given way. 
It is satisfactory to see that the Monarchist attempt 
to complicate the situation further, by convoking 
the Chamber, has failed. Having obtained only 100 
signatures to their request, and requiring 291 (the 
absolute majority of the Chamber), they naturally 
applied to M. Méline, who is known to be lying in 
wait for the Government. Happily, he and his 
group have had the good sense and patriotism to 
decline. 





Tue Prussian Government bas met its defeat on 
the Canal Bill by an inconsequent and unfortunate 
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compromise. It has, indeed, eliminated two Ministers, 
Baron von der Recke and Dr. Bosse, who appear 
to have been neither popular nor competent; but 
it has dismissed twenty-four Landriithe, who are 
also members of Parliament, from their positions on 
account of their votes against the Canal Bill. 
This appears to be an express violation of two 
articles of the Prussian Constitution, to the effect 
that members of Parliament are absolutely free in 
the exercise of their votes, and can be called to account 
for them only inside the Chamber; and the Government 
organs are driven to draw fine distinctions between 
the two capacities of the victims as officials and as 
members, and to explain that they are dismissed, 
not because of their votes, but because of the luke- 
warmness in their other official functions, of which 
their votes are an index. As no officials but those 
who are members of Parliament have been dismissed, 
though multitudes of others have given abundant 
signs of their hostility, this explanation is hardly 
satisfactory; and the step comes too late to be 
effective. The inflexible will of the Kaiser has 
bowed to circumstances, and chiefly to the influence 
of Herr von Miquel, to whom more than to anyone 
else its humiliation is due. The compromise, how- 
ever, does not improve the chances of the Canal 
scheme; and it puts all the Opposition parties, in the 
empire as well as in Prussia, on their guard against 
violations of the Constitution which may prove 
@ more serious menace to public rights than is 
involved in the reduction of the incomes of a few 
squires in East Prussia. 


THE speech of the German Emperor at Strasburg 
on Tuesday derives some interest from its appeal 
to the Roman Catholic Church in the lost provinces 
of France to promote their Germanisation in its own 
interest, on the ground that “in these agitated 
times, when the spirit of unbelief is rampant, the 
Church’s only hold is the Imperial hand and the 
escutcheon of the German Empire.” This appeal, of 
course, is only one of a series of overtures by the 
Emperor or his Ministers, either in the Empire 
or in Prussia, to the Catholics for their support 
—overtures of which the Imperial reference at 
Coblenz in the autumn of 1897 to the Bene- 
dictine monks of St. Maria Laach was one of the 
most notable. But it may be remarked that the 
party of la revanche in France is coming to be more 
especially the Ultramontane and Anti-Republican 
party. If the German Catholic priesthood in Alsace 
and Lorraine are to be Germanising those provinces, 
and the creatures of the French priesthood to be 
calling for their restoration, what becomes of the 
Franco-German coalition under Clerical auspices, 
with which we were scared as the result of the 
Imperial civilities to the French naval cadets at 
Bergen, and which is accepted even by M. Urbain 
Gohier ? 


THE fresh complications, racial and constitutional, 
in the Daal Monarchy, seem likely both to promote 
the disintegration of Austria and to give Hungary a 
further opportunity to secure predominance. It 
seems certain that when the Reichsrath meets this 
month to elect the Austrian Delegation, the German 
Nationalists will resume their obstruction until the 
obnoxious and unconstitutional language-ordinances 
for Bohemia, instituted by decree in 1897, are with- 
drawn; and accordingly, Count Thun, after the 
manner of Austrian Premiers, cast about for a 
member who could control enough votes to make a 
new Parliamentary coalition possible. He thought 
he had found one in Baron von Chlumecky, 
a representative of the “feudal landlords” of 
Bohemia, who commonly are moderately Czech 
and Clerical in sympathies, though German in race, 
But the mere announcement that Baron von 
Chlumecky and Count Thun were conferring with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Hungarian 














Premier, infuriated not only the Germans generally 
but also the Czechs. The former are ready to join 
the ultra-Nationalists in their obstruction; the 
Czech members of tbe Reichsrath find their party is 
running ahead of them, and are ready to obstruct 
also unless their claims, as embodied in the language 
ordinances, are maintained. The result is that the 
Austrian Delegation will not be elected, and the 
Foreign Office will have to do as best it can with 
that of last year. But its moral authority will be 
inadequate; and so once more constitutional and 
orderly Hungary scores a point over her disorganised 
and unconstitutional partner. 


Tue Library Association, now in 
LITERATURE. session at Manchester, is neces- 
sarily concerned primarily with 
the least literary side of literature. A librarian of 
the old school once said, “I am interested in books, 
my successor will be interested in umbrella-stands,” 
and it is the primary business (and a very useful 
business too) of the modern librarian to arrange 
for the proper furnishing of his library and the 
expeditious diffusion of usefal (or agreeable) in- 
formation, and the stowage of its receptacles in 
the smallest and most convenient compass. We are 
glad to see, therefore, that the Congress does not 
confine itself to the purely technical side of 
librarianship, or even to the popularising of 
knowledge. It rejects Mark Pattison’s dictum 
that “the librarian who reads. is lost,” and 
advises its members to make themselves acquainted 
(if they can) with something more than the outsides 
of their books and the table of contents. Moreover, 
the references made in the Presidential address to 
the splendid contents of the Rylands library with 
which Manchester has been enriched by private 
beneficence, suggest a query: Would it not be 
possible to form loan collections, composed, perhaps, 
of a selection of fairly typical, but not, on the 
whole, very valuable MSS., or even of facsimiles, 
which should circulate among public libraries as the 
collections from South Kensington do among pro- 
vincial art schools ? It would be just as well if the 
modern student to whom information—though not 
exactly knowledge—is made easy by cyclopsdias 
and books of reference, if he were put in the 
way of understanding the difficulties of an age 
when books were really hard to decipher, as well 
as few. He might begin to appreciate, amongst 
other things, the great services of the countless 
editors and emenders who have made it possible for 
him to read to himself. There is evidence that the 
Greeks and Romans, at any rate, did not do this if 
they could help it, but employed a secretary to read 
to them; and we suspect that the reading which 
improved the occasion in the refectory of a 
monastery was partly due to the fact that the sense 
of a MS. could not be apprehended except by a 
reader already familiar with its text. Printing and 
scholarship have changed all that, and it is as well 
that the average reader should be reminded of his 
gains. 





M. Jovan Ristics had been for 

OBITUARY. nearly forty years a leading figure 

in the political history of Servia. 

Beginning his career in her diplomatic service, he, 
had shown himself devoted to the interest of the 
Obrenovich dynasty, and had maintained it on the 
throne when its overthrow was threatened by the 
assassination of Prince Michael in 1868. It was to him 
that the ex-King Milan owed his throne; he was 
Regent during the minority both of that Prince and 
of his son, the present King, until overthrown by 
the latter, at his father’s instigation, in 1893. He 
had, however, been partially restored to favour 
in 1896.—M. de Montholon, French Ambassador 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amountin weekly wager. 
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at Berne, was an experienced diplomatist.— 
Dr. Peter Peterson, Registrar of the University of 
Bombay, and a distinguished member of Balliol 
College, Oxford, was one of the most eminent of 
living Sanscrit scholars.—Mr. Theodore Beck, prin- 
cipal of the Mohammedan College at Aligarh, was 
eminent both as an educator and a conciliator of 
the Mussulmans of India.—Mr. W. T. Talbot-Crosbie 
had been for sixty years a successful and popular 
Irish landlord in a “congested district,” and a 
famous breeder of shorthorns.—M. Edmond Ernoul, 
a Royalist deputy in the French National Assembly 
of 1871, had moved the resolution which led to 
M. Thiers’s downfall, and had been Minister of 
Justice in the De Broglie Cabinet which succeeded 
him. He had been out of political life since 1877.— 
Mr. Ernest Renshaw had achieved distinction as a 
lawn-tennis player, second only to his more famous 
brother. 








THE CRISIS. 





E have to write without any knowledge of the 
AY result of yesterday’s Cabinet Council, and we 
are consequently ignorant as to whether Ministers 
have responded to the appeals of the fiery organs 
of the Uitlanders, and have resolved to address 
something like an ultimatum to the Boers. We 
earnestly hope that they have taken a more moderate 
and, as we believe, a wiser course. The reply of the 
Transvaal Government to Mr. Chamberlain, published 
in the newspapers on Thursday morning, certainly 
does not deserve the strong language applied to it 
by The Standard and some other newspapers; but 
it is equally undeserving of the approving comments 
of The Daily Chronicle. It is couched in the 
courteous language of diplomacy, and has been 
very cleverly drafted. Its appeal to the Convention 
of 1884, and to the eternal principles of justice and 
honour, is eloquent and effective. But the practical 
result of the despatch does not tend to lessen the 
critical nature of the situation. In effect Pre- 
sident Kruger says, “I have made liberal proposals 
with regard to the franchise—more liberal even than 
those for which you asked. Iattached certain condi- 
tions to my offer,and these you have declined to accept. 
On my part, [ must now withdraw my proposed conces- 
sions, and leave you to make the next move in the 
shape of an inquiry into the seven years’ franchise 
which I suggested after the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference.’ This is perfectly correct in form, and 
there is really no justification for the almost 
passionate indignation which the despatch seems to 
have excited in some quarters. But, on the other 
hand, the result is further delay, and the pushing 
back of any hope of a settlement for an in- 
definite period. Now, delay is of all things 
the most dangerous feature of this situation. 
Mr. Morley, whose speech on Tuesday was generally 


sound and statesmanlike, seemed disposed to 
sneer at those who spoke of the danger of 
procrastination. As a matter of fact it is, at this 


moment, the greatest danger that we have to face. 
Everybody can see that the temperature is rising 
both in the Transvaal and in England. Hot-headed 
people are making their influence felt in both 
camps, and the longer the situation remains in a 
state of uncertainty the greater is the risk that some 
mere accident will bring about an explosion. We 
are sorry that Mr. Morley, who gave such excellent 
advice to the Boers as to agreeing with their 
adversary on the franchise question, did not also 
advise them to agree quickly. The war party both 
here and in the Transvaal—and that there is a war 
party in the Transvaal must now be admitted—have 
by the last step of the Boer Government gained 





more time in which to carry their insensate policy 
to a successful issue. President Kruger, though he 
acted well within his rights in sending his reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and, though he has said nothing 
in his despatch that can give offence to reason- 
able Englishmen, has, we think, committed a grave 
tactical error. 

It is, of course, possible that the later com- 
munications which have passed between London and 
Pretoria since the date of the despatch may have 
put a more favourable construction upon the Boer 
position. It is possible, for example, that the 
Transvaal Government may have convinced Mr. 
Chamberlain that they really mean to consider the 
question of the franchise gravely and dispassionately, 
and that they are prepared to co-operate with us in 
such consideration. That does not, however, affect 
the fact that, having made an offer which seemed to 
be eminently satisfactory, they have now withdrawn 
it. They have done so because the English Govern- 
ment refused to discuss the question of the “ para- 
mountcy ’—if we may use so ugly a word—of this 
country in South Africa. It is an ominous fact 
that, when a settlement was practically within sight, 
the extreme party in the Transvaal should have 
been strong enough to induce President Kruger to 
annul his conciliatory offers, because Great Britain 
did not respond to them by formally withdrawing 
her claim to be the paramount Power. We fear 
that those are right who say that, in Africa at 
least, the real quarrel between both parties is 
not so much for the franchise, or the reform of 
the jury laws in the Transvaal, as for prestige. 
Who is to be the supreme authority in South 
Africa? That is the issue openly stated by not 
a few of the supporters of the African National 
League; and now it is responded to by a similar 
question coming from the lips of Boers and Afri- 
kanders. It is all the more unfortunate that this 
should be the case, because there is so little that is 
tangible in this quarrel over the supremacy ques- 
tion. We may understand the dislike of the Boers to 
that vague word of notorious ill-repute, “ suzerainty.” 
We cannot understand how they can really suppose 
that Great Britain will abandon her claim to be the 
paramount Power in South Africa, Even Mr. Morley 
seems to agree that Great Britain cannot take any 
such step. We have dropped the word “suzerain ” 
from the 1884 Convention, and we ought to be pre- 
pared to stand faithfully by the terms and even by 
the language of that Convention. But on no account 
can we allow the Boer Government to dispute with 
us the position we have so long evjoyed in South 
Africa, or to introduce into South African politics 
all the complications which attach to foreign policies 
and international treaties. If we were to do so 
the difficulties which have dogged almost every 
step in our progress as a great colonial power in 
Africa would be multiplied tenfold. This, however, 
is a question which is clearly not to be settled by 
excited disputants either at Pretoria or Cape Town. 
It is a question which the English Cabinet and 
English public opinion ought to be able to deal with 
in a fair and dispassionate manner. We should 
have thought that it was one which Mr. Kruger also 
could have treated from the standpoint of a states- 
man, if it had not been for his unfortunate yielding 
to his own Jingo party in his withdrawal of the 
offered five years franchise. 

We can only express once more our hope that 
Ministers will not allow themselves to be coerced by 
the fiery voices of the Press into any irrevocable 
step. The door is still open, and whilst it remains 
open there is room for peace and for common 
sense to enter in. Mr. Morley did not paint 


the picture of war which he presented to his 
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constituents at Arbroath in colours that were in 
any way exaggerated. We may assume that we 
should win in a campaign against the Boers, 
though our victory would be by no means a bloodless 
one. But after the victory we should have to pay 
the bill; and it would be one so long and so heavy 
that it could hardly be discharged during the life- 
time of this generation. Let the fire-eaters on our 
side remember what it will be if we have to face a 
South Africa over which the British flag, it is true, 
will wave without a rival, but in which we shall have 
to deal with two races of white men bitterly hostile 
to each other. It is bad enough to have such a 
state of things in the Transvaal. What will it be 
when it extends over the whole of our South African 
possessions? Common-sense comes to aid with 
powerful arguments the side of peace. If there is 
to be war, for how small an advantage shall we be 
fighting? Again and again during the last three 
months it has seemed as though Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Kruger were on the point of 
coming to an agreement. Both merit the severest 
condemnation for not having come to terms 
long ago. It is their stiffness of neck, the 
sullen desire of each to score an advantage over the 
other, that has been maixly responsible for the 
failure to arrive at a settlement. Surely it is not 
impossible that Lord Salisbury and the Cabinet as 
a whole may succeed where the Colonial Secretary 
has failed. At any rate, it is the business of 
Ministers not to exaggerate our causes of quarrel 
with the Transvaal, and above all not to allow 
anybody in South Africa to suppose that the 
might of England is to be employed to satisfy 
the offended dignity of the millionaires of 
Johannesburg, or the wild Jingoism of certain 
South African journalists. On the other hand it is 
equally the business of Mr. Kruger to remember his 
own responsibility for peace. If war should come it 
will be disastrous to England, but it will be abso- 
lutely ruinous to the Transvaal, and the man who, 
either by unhappy delays or by hesitation in giving 
effect to the intentions he has openly expressed 
allows such a war to break out will be the greatest 
enemy the Boer race has ever had. No protestations 
of patriotic fervour will palliate the conduct of 
Mr. Kruger if he is ill-advised enough to listen to 
his own war party when they bid him try conclusions 
with ours. 








THE REAL ISSUE IN FRANCE. 





és: omens are worse than ever for Captain 
Dreyfus. If they lie not, he will be con- 
demned in the interests of military discipline. It 
is only too plain that the overwhelming proofs of 
his innocence and Esterhazy’s guilt have made no 
impression on the minds of his judges. The Presi- 
dent of the court-martial has abandoned all pretence 
of impartiality. He is an open and aggressive 
partisan of the generals. When Maitre Labori 
attempted to cross-examine General Billot on the 
wicked insinuation that Esterhazy and Dreyfus were 
accomplices, the President refused to put any 
question. When Senator Trarieux pointed out that 
Esterhazy, in his own trial, had been acquitted, 
not judged, the President violently rebuked this 
criticism of the chose jugée. So Esterhazy, in the 
opinion of Colonel Jouaust, is innocent, but also 
guilty if the generals like to affirm it. He was ac- 
quitted by a court-martial ; therefore he is beyond re- 
proach. He is supposed by General Billot to have been 
in guilty collusion with Dreyfus: therefore General 
Billot must not be cross-examined, All the world 








knows that Esterhazy is the traitor. M. Paléologue 
deposed to the assurance of Count Munster to M. 
Delcassé that Colonel Schwartzkoppen was in 
constant communication with this hero of the chose 
jugée. Esterhazy has confessed to the authorship of 
the bordereau, and, apart from his confession, his 
authorship is proved by the majority of the hand- 
writing experts, by the character of the paper, b 
the sentence “I am off to the mancuvres ’’—whic 
Esterhazy attended and Dreyfus did not—by the 
bad French phrases which are reproduced literally in 
Esterhazy’s acknowledged correspondence, by the 
demonstrated impossibility that the bordereaw could 
have been written by an artillery officer. All this, 
apparently, is of no consequence to the court- 
martial. Esterhazy is guilty; but what does 
that matter when the fetish of military discipline 
demands the condemnation of Dreyfus? 

Some ugly words of General Billot’s in the 
Chamber two years ago have been opportunely re- 
called. He said it would be fatal to the discipline 
of the Army if the judgment of a court-martial 
were upset. That is the mot d’ordre at Rennes. 
That is why the whole procedure of the tribunal has 
been deliberately framed against the instructions of 
the Supreme Court, which violated the cardinal 
principle of military justice by quashing the sentence 
of 1894. The generals opposed revision for the 
reason candidly assigned by General Billot, and 
for certain personal reasons arising out of the 
dread of scandalous disclosures. They expect the 
Rennes court-martial to justify them against 
the forty-seven judges of the Oourt of Cassa- 
tion. Colonel Jouaust has been animated by 
this spirit from the outset. He has even defied 
General de Gallifet by refusing to permit the exami- 
nation of the Austrian witness Cernusky in open 
court. He took the personal responsibility of — 
this witness ; he had Cernusky examined with clos 
doors, and he has allowed him to go away without 
cross-examination on the pretence of illness. More- 
over, Colonel Jouaust, who introduced this foreigner, 
has refused to issue a commissien to examine Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen and Colonel Panizzardi. There is no 
pretext of insufficient powers. The powers of the Court- 
martial, he declares, are “unlimited’”’; but he will 
not exercise them for the benefit of the defence. So 
the evidence of this Austrian adventurer, who bas 
been living in the gutters of Paris, and is well 
known to have been virtually dismissed from the 
Austrian service because his mind was certified to 
be unsound, is treated with the gravity of the huis 
clos, despite the explicit instructions of the Minister 
of War; but Colonel Jouaust will not take the 
necessary step to obtain the depositions of the two 
foreign attachés whose testimony is conclusive. 

It is conclusive to everybody who is actuated by 
good faith, and has the intelligence to grasp all the 
bearings of this case. These two conditions, how- 
ever, disqualify it as an appeal to the military mind 
in France. It is an abuse of words to associate good 
faith and intelligence with the prepossessions of a 
judge who, with the damning evidence before him of 
the fraud practised on the court-martial of 1894, , 
stolidly holds that the judgmeat of that eurt- 
martial must be upheld. It is useless to argue 
with a judge who listens without any sense of 


shame to the plea of General Gonse that 
Henry’s forgery is extenuated, if not justi- 
fied, because he was searching for “a new 


proof” against Dreyfus. If this imbecile knavery 
is sustained by military discipline, how profound 
must be the iedtpaation of Colonel Jouaust against 
Captain Freystaetter, who convicted Colonel Maurel, 
his superior officer, of lying! How grateful the 
court-martial must be for the respectful reticence of 
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Du Paty de Clam about his superiors, especially as 
he is still too ill to be cross-examined, though well 
enough to make a judiciously vague deposition to a 
friendly emissary of the General Staff! Did the 
emissary ask him why he intrigued with Mercier to 
palm off on the court-martial the same lying version 
of the Panizzardi telegram which gulled the judges in 
1894? Nothing so indiscreet, so contrary to discipline! 
Du Paty de Clam escapes from Maitre Labori like 
Cernusky. Even if his precious health had allowed 
him to appear at Rennes, and even if further revela- 
tlons of the roguery of the General Staff had been 
wrung from him, that would not have affected the 
judgment of officers who distinguish between right 
and wrong, between black and white, by the ipse 
dizit of a Mercier or a Billot, though Mercier is an 
acknowledged criminal, and Billot has lied on his 
“honour and conscience.” 

We said last week that almost the only chance 
for Dreyfus was that he would have three votes in 
the court-martial, and thus obtain his liberty, but 
not the vindication of his honour. Even that chance 
seems rather shadowy now. It is thought in Paris 
that such a qualified acquittal might commend itself 
to the Government as a compromise. It would 
certainly be rejected by Dreyfus, whose advisers are 
ready with an appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
procedure at Rennes simply overflows with irregulari- 
ties which would justify the quashing of a conviction. 
If Colonel Jouaust were not blind to everything save 
discipline, he would suspect that his obstinate prohibi- 
tion of questions essential to the defence may alone 
vitiate his authority in the eyes of the higher tribunal. 
That tribunal has already smashed one chose jugée. 
Why should it hesitate to smash another, when this 
is obtained by gross violation of the conditions 
expressly laid down for the guidance of the court- 
martial, and by open contempt for the legitimate 
rights of the defence? An appeal would be most 
grave, because it would invite the Supreme Court 
to declare whether the liberty and honour of a 
French citizen in a citizen army are to be protected 
by law, or left to the mercy of savage prejudices 
and organised conspiracy, claiming the divine right 
of military discipline. This is a question which far 
transcends in vital importance the personal wrongs 
of Captain Dreyfus. It goes to the very root of 
civilised government. Is France to be governed by 
law, or by the sword of Brennus thrown into the 
scale to make justice kick the beam? That issue 
makes a far greater demand upon the civic courage 
of enlightened Frenchmen than any issue which 
has risen since the Revolution. We believe that 
courage will be equal to the emergency, and will 
meet the enemies of civilisation without flinching. 








CONGRESSES, AND A MORAL. 





HE autumn months are, by custom, the period 
when the various estates of modern society 
meet together to take stock of their work and 
their position, and to formulate their practical 
needs. We use the word “estates” advisedly ; for 
nothing is more remarkable in the present condition 
of society than the tendency of trades and profes- 
sions to give themselves a corporate character, and 
to get away from the individualism and isolation 
which succeeded to the break-up of the medieval 
stratification of social life. These Congresses are 


one of many signs that—whether we like it or 
not—-we are passing from a “critical period” 
of society into an “organic period,” in which the 
social structure will be much more systematic, and 





the lines between large classes of occupations may 
come to have an almost medieval precision. Hap- 
pily for the interest of life, that stage is not yet 
reached; and the Congresses at present preserve 
some of the pleasanter features of the debating club 
and of the picnic. Moreover, they enlighten the 
general public on many things which it is good for 
them to understand. Last week the Institute of 
Journalists emphasised the high ideals, and the 
grave dangers, of journalism; and the Sanitary 
Institute, or at least its President, held out hopes 
to us that we might all be centenarians if we 
only kept ourselves healthy and clean. The week 
after next the British Association will give most 
of us our single annual dose of information as 
to the progress of Nature and natural science. Early 
in October the Church Congress will deal chiefly with 
non-controversial aspects of the work of the Church 
in the world; and, to judge from the programme, 
even the questions of ritual will not wreck the peace 
of the occasion. This week has seen the Congress 
of the Library Association at Manchester, that of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Belfast, 
and, above all, the Trade Union Congress at 
Plymouth. 

The last-named Congress has come to be a good 
deal less exciting than it was some five or six years 
ago. The struggle between the Old and the New 
Unionism is in abeyance ; the academic resolutions 
in favour of the nationalisation of land and capital 
have either disappeared from the programme or lost 
their practical interest. The Presidential address 
this year does, indeed, suggest very wide questions. 
In face of the development of public companies and 
their substitution for the individual employer, it is 
clear that the Trade Union has had its position 
altered. The company is as a body impervious to 
public opinion, and its officials are only “ indirect 
employers,” without a free hand. The growth of 
the Trust and the Combine makes the Union 
still more powerless. The individual company 
is strengthened against pressure, and indeed cannot 
yield if it would. The natural course is for the 
workmen to promote a federation of trades, and so 
we may get within sight of the Belgian me‘hol of 
a general strike, the mere threat of which opens up 
such possibilities that, if it were carried out, 
the State must of necessity intervene. But the 
chief present interest of the Congress is in the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee. From 
the policy of the Trade Unions, as from that 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the 
old idea of self-help has of necessity almost 
disappeared. The burden of the proceedings 
is, Influence legislation. Get more representa- 
tives of Labour into Parliament; restore the 
power of initiative to private members; extend 
and amend the Factory Acts and the Compensa- 
tion Act; enact an eight hours’ day by law. We 
do not condemn this procedure; we simply note 
the contrast between the ideas it implies and the 
political philosophy current among Liberals until 
about a quarter of a century ago. And the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce exhibit this tendency 
even in a more marked degree. The Congress com- 
mended the Secondary Education Act, and insisted 
on the need of providing for sound commercial educa- 
tion. We do not quarrel with them for that, provided 
that (as indeed some of the re contemplated) 
it is general and not technical. But the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce has made its own provision for 
encouraging the process, by setting up an examina- 
tion for commercial certificates ; and it would have 
been more practical if the Associated Chambers 
had given solid support to the scheme. So, again, 
the Chambers passed a resolution in favour of a 
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State railway from Upper Burma through Yun-nan 
and Sze-chuen to the upper waters of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. Now a State-owned railway in foreign 
territory is still a little anomalous, even in the 
decaying empireof China. A Government guarantee 
of interest, which one speaker advocated, is (one 
would imagine) the very utmost that can be ex- 
pected. Yet the Chambers prefer to look to the 
Imperial Government. 

The fact is these Congresses are becoming to a 
great extent means of formulating the demands of 
the classes represented in them, and influencing 
Parliament to pass them. If they are to attain their 
ends, Parliament will have to become a much more 
efficient machine. The decay of the private members’ 
power of initiative, which the Trade Union Parlia- 
mentary Committee lamented (and which has been 
so marked for years past that the late Sir John 
Seeley, in dealing with Parliament, actually made no 
mention of private members’ Bills at all), will 
have to be arrested and reversed. The stringent 
limitations of Parliamentary time introduced by 
the present Ministry will have to be relaxed, and 
the constituencies must awake from their apathy 
and impose much more specific pledges on their 
members than they have imposed of late. And 
we are inclined to foresee a development of the 
Committee system analogous to that of a School 
Board or a District Council, so that the real work 
of legislation may be done out of the House. But 
it is pretty clear that the modern organisation of 
professions and interests will mean more legislation, 
and a more efficient legislative machine. Perhaps, 
indeed, as some political philosophers have thought, 
the need will make us go back to great administra- 
tive monarchies; or, at least, we shall get a good 
deal of our detailed labour legislation in the form 
of orders made under Acts of Parliament by a 
Secretary of State. If so, however, there is all the 
more need that the machinery of popular control 
shall be effective. But, in the present condition of 
domestic politics, the machinery is less likely to be 
improved than to rust. It is to the electorate that 
we must appeal for the remedy. 








THE JAMAICA—-AMERICAN TREATY. 





OR a second time within the last few years 
: Canada has justified her title of overlord to the 
Occidental British possessions. The situation of 
Jamaica is clearly desperate. It is futile to deny 
that there is a large body of Americans and 
American sympathisers in the island—added to the 
half million coloured malcontents—and this is by no 
means the first attempt to secure a preferential 
market in the United States by sacrifices which 
would entail a future repentance. But Sir John 
Macdonald laid it down as a principle that Canada 
could not countenance the injury to her trade 
by any other British colony through the establish- 
ment of trade relations to which Canada was no 
party. “It is impossible,” he declared, “that we 
can ever regard with agreement the attempt of 
a British colony whose trade with ourselves 
forms one of our assets, to inaugurate direct 
relations with a foreign country for the disposal of 
products upon terms which would result in our own 
commercial exclusion.” Canada, he said, would always 
emphatically protest against all measures by a sister 
colony to penalise its commerce, as “ unfair, unwise, 
and against the interests of the Empire.” In 1890, 
when the astute Mr. Blaine was the American 
Secretary of State, Newfoundland, in straits much 
more unhappy than those in which Jamaica finds 








herself, sent the Hon. Robert Bond to Washington 
to negotiate for close trade relations with the United 
States. The Secretary of State, who was then filled 
with his “‘ Pan-American Reciprocity ” schemes, was 
quick to perceive that here was a capital oppor- 
tunity for alienating the interests of one British 
colony from those of another; and so, while re- 
jecting Mr. Bond’s first proposal, himself submitted 
a Convention which Newfoundland accepted. This 
Convention was admittedly far more advantageous 
t> America than to our colony, nevertheless, the 
latter eagerly grasped at any measure which promised 
a turn in the tide of its uoprosperity. It is recog- 
nised now that had the “ Blaine-Bond treaty ” been 
permitted to go into effect, it would irreparably have 
damaged the British connection. Certain of its 
terms, however, were unfair to the Dominion, whose 
Government instantly urged the Colonial Office to 
refuse its sanction to the Treaty. The request was 
granted. Although bad blood was thus created 
between the two colonies, actual hostility soon died 
away, and the schemes of retaliation were abrogated. 
At the same time, it must not be assumed that New- 
foundland is even now altogether satisfied; nor are 
there wanting influential spirits in the colony to 
advocate another attempt when, to use their own 
phrase, ‘“‘Canada’s influence in Downing Street has 
waned,” to seek exclusive terms with their great and 
wealthy neighbour. 

The case of Jamaica is precisely analogous. Once 
more the best of the bargain is with the shrewd 
Republic, although an attractive veil of temporary 
advantage hides this from the insular eye. Happil 
Ottawa is again on the alert. Canada’s trade wit 
Jamaica has been built up slowly and under diffi- 
culties: the Jamaica~American Treaty would kill it 
almost at a blow. It was to promote this trade and 
strengthen the intercolonial tie that the Halifax 
and Bermudas Cable was extended to Kingstown 
last year. Canada feels, and feels justly, that she 
is on the high road to prosperity ; each year her 
population, her exports and imports, the earnings of 
her railways, the output of her mines and mills 
advance by leaps and bounds; it would, in her 
opinion, be the sheerest folly to permit without 
protest the destruction (dictated by a policy so 
short-sighted as that of the Jamaicans) of an inter- 
Imperial trade which ‘could never be won back. 
Sir Richard Cartwright’s appeal, therefore, against 
the discriminatory features of the measure has, we 
are glad to see, evoked from Mr. Chamberlain the 
assurance that it will, in Canada’s interest, be dis- 
allowed. 

Momentarily there will, of course, be some 
chafing on the part of Jamaica. Why, it will be 
asked, is Canada thus upheld in her resolve to 
dominate all the other British colonies in the 
Western hemisphere ; to dictate to each their 
economical arrangements? To this Canada may 
fairly reply that it is in the highest degree impolitic 
and contrary to the Imperial spirit that one colony 
should virtually levy a tax upon the goods of 
another whilst letting in free of duty the goods 
of a foreign nation. In the repudiation two years, 
ago, at Canada’s request, of the “most favoured 
nation” clause in the treaties with certain Euro- 
pean Powers, the Imperial Government itself 
followed the code by which even the least of its 
dependencies should be guided. As a matter 
of fact, Jamaica has no tangible grievance, inas- 
much as Canada’s mills and soil are carable of 
producing everything, with the exception of sugar, 
that the United States produces; and it has been 
pointed out that while the Americans are prepared 
to make some initial rebates for the purpose of 
getting a hold upon the island, prices of Canadian 
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and American merchandise do not materially differ. 
On the other hand, Canada is prepared to receive 
the whole of Jamaica’s sugar exports. The present 
situation may be calculated to revive the movement 
for the confederation of the British North American 
colonies. The actual Administration in Newfound- 
land, it is said, only awaits the promised settlement 
of the vexed French Shore Question (a settlement 
delayed, on the part of the Colonial Office, by the 
Transvaal difficulty) in order to renew the overtures 
broken off in 1895; and many leading Jamaicans, 
including the Governor, Sir A. Hemming, are re- 
ported to believe that the annexation of Jamaica 
to Canada would mark the end of Jamaica’s economic 
troubles. 





FINANCE. 





pany ESS upon the Stock Exchange is practically 
ata standstill. This is, of course, the slackest 
season of the year, when everyone who can get 
away is holiday-making, and naturally, therefore, 
there would be very little activity. But the dulness 
now is more than holiday dulness. It is almost 
paralysis, owing to the uncertainty respecting the 
Transvaal. The general impression still is that war 
will be avoided somehow, for the City cannot 
believe that President Kruger will risk everything. 
But that the relations of the two countries will 
become even more strained is generally anticipated, 
and that for a while it will look as if hostilities could 
not be avoided. There is, therefore,a general un- 
willingness to engage in new risks. There is no 
inclination to sell. One of the curious features 
of the whole crisis is the exceeding slightness 
of the fail that has taken place even in South 
African shares. They are all lower than they 
were six months ago, cf course. But in very 
many cases they are higher than they were a 
year ago, and they are decidedly higher than they 
were two years ago. In short, the procrastination 
of the crisis prevents all speculation, and those 
who have bought and paid for their shares are un- 
willing to sell, as they are expecting a very con- 
siderable rise whenever a settlement is arrived at, 
by whatever means it may be reached. In other 
than the South African departments there is a 
general pause, partly due to the South African 
crisis and partly to holiday influences, Many people 
who share the belief that whenever a settlement 
with the Transvaal is arrived at there will be a 
very sharp rise in prices are quietly realising a 
portion of their securities so as to have command of 
money when the time comes. Over and above that 
there is a general fear that money may become 
exceedingly scarce and dear by and by. If, for 
example, a large British force is collected in 
South Africa, it will probably become necessary 
to send out a good deal of gold; and if hostilities 
break out, the export of gold from the Transvaal 
will be suspended for the time being. Therefore 
the usual supplies of the metal from Africa will be 
stopped ; while a portion of the funds held at home 
will have to be sent to the Cape. For that reason 
alone it is anticipated that rates of interest and 
discount will be stiffer than they are at present. 
Furthermore, there seems every probability that 
there will be considerable stringency in Germany at 
the end of this month, and that gold may 
be required for Berlin; while it is reasonably 
anticipated that rates in New York will rise so high 
that shipments of gold to that city may take place. 
If money should become scarce and dear it would 
obviously be unwise to engage in new risks just 
now, and, consequently, there is a general inclination 
to do as little as possible. But while the Stock Ex- 
change is inactive, trade continues as good as ever all 
over the country, and is likely to remain good for a 
long time to come. Employment is ample, wages are 





high, prices are satisfactory, orders show no tendency 
to fall off, and thus the prospect is of good times 
continuing for a considerable time yet. It is possible, 
indeed, that the Lancashire cotton trade may be 
affected by the drought in India and the low Nile in 
Egypt. Lancashire does not use up very much 
Indian or Egyptian cotton ; but the Continent may 
not be able to obtain the usual supplies, and that 
may cause a rie in raw American cotton. On the 
other hand, if the drought in India proves as bad 
as now unfortunately seems too likely, there will 
be great distress, and in many cases, no doubt, 
there will be actual famine. Therefore the pur- 
chases of Lancashire cotton cloth will necessarily 
fall off. If there should be a considerable decline 
in the consumption of cotton goods both in India 
and Egypt while the price of raw cotton rises it is 
evident that a check—though, it is to be hoped, 
only a temporary check—will be given to the staple 
trade in Lancashire. Apart, however, from the un- 
fortunate state of things in Egypt and India, there 
is nothing to threaten any material decrease in the 
activity of trade at the present time. 

There is a fairly good demand for money in 
spite of the dulness upon the Stock Exchange and 
the holiday season, and the discount rates in the 
open market tend upwards. The German Money 
Market is affected not only by the great activity 
of trade and the large lock-up of capital in 
industrial securities, but also by the condition of 
things in Russia. A serious banking failure occurred 
in St. Petersburg a month or two ago. It caused 
heavy losses, for the time being at all events, to 
several other banks in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and it would seem as if the results are regarded even 
more seriously now than they were at the time when 
the failure occurred. There is a good deal of appre- 
hension in Russia, so much so that trade itself is 
affected and customers are unable to obtain their 
usual accommodation. Over and above that, the crops 
are very short; indeed, if all the accounts reaching 
us from Russia are correct, the deficiency in the 
crops this year will be even worse and more exten- 
sive than it was last year. Famine for a second 
time, therefore, is anticipated, and a severe famine 
over a considerable portion of the country cannot 
fail to detrimentally affect all kinds of business. 
With famine in the land, and a banking crisis in the 
capital, the prospect is by no means satisfactory. It 
looks probable, therefore, that Russia will have to 
withdraw all the gold it possibly can command from 
Berlin, where it has better means of commanding 
the market than either in Paris or in London. With 
regard to the United States, the naval and military 
expenditure, the great prosperity of trade, the specu- 
lation that has been going on in all commodities, as 
well as in all kinds of securities, and the extra- 
ordinary creation of new companies, as well as amal- 
gamations of old establishments—all are combining 
to make money scarce and dear. Meantime the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and 
the applications exceeded 1,433 lacs. The total 
amount offered was disposed of at about Is. 4d. per 
rupee for bills, and 1s. 4,),d. for telegraphic transfers. 
A small amount was afterwards sold by special 
contract. Next week 50 lacs will be offered for 
tender. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—The publication of the despatches 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Transvaal 
Government this morning gives us, at last, full light 
upon the situation. It is a fortunate thing that 


Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches are not like Mr. 
Chamberlain's speeches, and that there is nothing 
calculated to give needless offence, or still further 
to aggravate the situation in the terms of his last 
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On the other 
hand, there is one ominous passage in his last 


communication to the Transvaal. 


despatch. It is that in which he refers to other 
questions pending between ourselves and the Boers 
which must be inquired into concurrently with 
the inquiry into the franchise proposals. This is 
dangerously like advancing fresh claims after Sir 
Alfred Milner’s statement at Bloemfontein. The 
Boers also appear to be moving. They are willing 
to give what is needed in the matter of the franchise, 
but have renewed their aemand for the abolition 
of the suzerainty. If this foolish word could be 
got rid of without any substantial sacrifice on the 
part of England, it would be of enormous advantage. 
Lord Derby did try to get rid of it; but even he, 
the most pacific of men, refused to give up the 
thing which it represented—our paramount position 
in South Africa—and it is certain that this para- 
mountcy will not be given up by the men now in 
power. The sooner Mr. Kruger recognises this fact 
the better it will be for everybody concerned. 
Sunday.—Mr. Asquith’s speech yesterday ex- 
presses with clearness and force the prevailing 
opinion among the sensible men of both political 
parties. If the Transvaal Government could only 
be convinced of this the tension of the situation 
would soon be relieved; but so long as the Boers 
believe, on the one side, that nothing less than 
the destruction of their independence is being aimed 
at, and, on the other hand, that a considersble body 
of Englishmen are prepared to support them in 
resisting reforms, it is difficult to make them realise 
the true state of the case. However, the news is 
somewhat more favourable this morning. If the 
conference at Cape Town takes place there ought 
to be no doubt as to its resulting in a settlement, 
provided that on both sides there is good faith. 
Monday.— Another turn in the kaleidoscope 
seems to bring a return of the gloom in South 
Africa. Yesterday it was Mr. Chamberlain who 
seemed to be creating new dangers as the old ones 
disappeared. To-day it is Mr. Kruger who is 
taking this course. The arrest of one newspaper 
editor and the attempt to arrest another are acts 
of great folly. The Times, which is always credit- 
ably anxious to support its agents, writes more 
bitterly than ever against the Boer oligarehy, and 
it cannot be doubted that a situation which was 
already sufficiently grave is aggravated by this 
fresh proof of indiscretion at Pretoria. There can 
be no doubt now that there is a war party in 
both countries, and it will require statesmanship of 
no common order to prevent a conflagration. The 
distrust in Mr. Chamberlain’s discretion, if not 
in his motives, is widespread, and there is a strong 
feeling among Liberals as well as Tories that the 
time is come when the Prime Minister ought to 
assume the direct control of the negotiations. After 
all, when the stupendous calamity of a war is im- 
pending over us, it is the Prime Minister and not 
any subordinate member of his Government who 
must be responsible for the course of events. But 
Lord Salisbury seems but little inclined to move. 
Tuesday.—Yesterday was a day of grave dis- 
quietude with regard to the course of affairs. All 
manner of alarming rumours were circulated during 
the afternoon. They ranged from a statement that 
the Boers had broken off all negotiations, and were 
bent upon proclaiming their absolute independence, 
to one to the effect that the Army Reserve was 
about to be called out. The announcement that 
Mr. Chamberlain had come to town, and that a 
Cabinet Council was about to be held, did not tend 
to lessen the general uneasiness. Of course, the 
extreme stories were soon discovered to be exag- 
gerations; but even when the false had been sifted 
from the true in stories of the day, enough remained 
to show that affairs had reached a very critical 
stage. Yet it was remarkable that very few poli- 


ticians were to be found who, in their hearts, 
believed that war was at hand. 
admit that it was inevitable. 


Nobody would 
Many thought that it 











was improbable, and almost everybody declared 
that it was unnecessary. Some predicted that if 
war were to break out, as the result of the bungling 
diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Kruger, 
there would be an instantaneous agitation in this 
country that would far surpass in strength that of 
1876 against the Beaconsfield policy with regard to 
Turkey. This did not seem to be the view that was 
generally accepted; but undoubtedly there was a 
widespread feeling that war was not necessary, and 
that, consequently, it would be avoided. But whilst 
this was the talk of the thinly attended clubs, the 
newspapers—as this morning proves—still take the 
gloomiest view of the situation. 

Wednesday.—There were signs of crisis in the air 
yesterday. It was almost the sultriest day of this 
wonderfully sultry summer, and the West End wore 
its most languid aspect. Yet the evening newspaper 
placards were calculated to disturb even the repose 
of the dead season, and there were other portents 
that could not be mistaken. Mr. Chamberlain, look- 
ing rather jaded, was seen in St. James's Street and 
Pall Mall, a certain sign that business was brisk at 
the Colonial Office, and in the course of the evening 
the announcement that a Cabinet Council had been 
called for Friday was made known. The meaning of 
these things is unmistakable, and there is good 
reason to believe that by the end of the week a 
decisive step, in one direction or the other, will 
have been taken in South Africa. | 

Mr. Morley's speech, about which some apprehen- 
sion was felt beforehand, was judicious in every 
respect, except possibly in its reference to the 
position of England as paramount power. In most 
respects, indeed, Mr. Morley re-echoed Mr. Asquith’s 
sentiments, though he did so in his own way, and 
with a more ornate eloquence than that affected 
by his old colleague. Indeed, at least two of his most 
telling sentences distinctly recalled famous passages 
in speeches by Mr. Bright—the classic allusion to 
the angel of death and the protest against going 
into a conference with shotted guns. 

Thursday.—Omens drawn from the weather are 
as old as history. Yesterday's weather in London 
was so extraordinary that superstitious people might 
well connect it with the gloom of the political 
situation. It had been very hot all the morning, 
and the air was unusually oppressive. Suddenly at 
noon it became as dark as it commonly is at mid- 
night—a thick darkness that could be felt. Then in 
a moment the rain began to fall, not in torrents, but 
one almost solid sheet. I have never before seen 
such rain in this country, and as the Strand record 
shows that ‘98 of an inch fell within half an hour, it 
is probable that older persons than myself have 
never seen anything like it either. In a wonderfully 
short space of time the streets were flooded. I was 
driving from the City to the West End during the 
storm, so was able to survey the scene at different 
points. The water poured down Ludgate Hill in 
a torrent; in the Strand it filled the gutters to a 
depth of several inches; Trafalgar Square was like 
a lake; and in Piccadilly the roadway was lost to 
sight. The lightning was very vivid, and the roll of 
the thunder continuous; but worse than anything 
else was the darkness. It seemed as though the sun 
had been blotted from the heavens. A storm in 
London seldom affects the traffic in the streets; but 
yesterday whilst this furious tempest raged even 
Charing Cross was utterly deserted. 

Well, omen or not, the political appearances 
this morning are certainly not favourable. They are 
not made the more favourable by the fact that the 
controversialists on the two sides seem to be further 
apart than ever to-day. The Chronicle regards the 
Boer despatch as eminently satisfactory, and as 
putting an end to any possibility of war. The 
Standard, on the other side, treats it as a 
carefully designed insult to Great Britain, to 
which an ultimatum backed by an armed force 
is the only proper reply. Personally it seems to 
me to be another illustration, first, of the dangers 
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of delay, and, secondly, of the fact that folly 
is the force which constantly asserts itself in the 
government of the world. There is a clever plausi- 
bility in the Transvaal despatch which only throws 
into higher relief the fact that the Boers have 
withdrawn the concessions they offered us a few 
days ago, and have thrown the onus of the next 
step upon Mr. Chamberlain. If that gentleman 
really wants an armed struggle he has his chance 
now. To-morrow the Cabinet will practically have 
before it the issue of Peace or War. 

Many newspaper readers are complaining of 
the very defective reports of the Dreyfus case 
published in our morning papers. We get columns 
of descriptive writing, and more columns of 
the personal opinions of the reporters, but not 
a single paper gives us a simple ungarnished 
summary of the evidence given from day 
to day. The result is that English newspaper 
readers cannot form any idea of their own as to 
the actual state of the case, and the probable result. 
I am not alone in thinking that this is very bad 
journalism. 

Friday.—Yesterday the political gloom grew 
steadily deeper as the day advanced, until at night 
there were few persons competent to form an 
opinion who did not regard war as being almost 
inevitable. Hair-splitting reecriminations about 
phrases in despatches are no longer a matter of 
any consequence. What is of consequence is that 
the war party in the Transvaal has taken the bit 
between its teeth, and that it is now every bit 
as eager for war as the Jingoes of Cape Colony 
or London. President Kruger, by his fatal pro- 
crastination, has given the two war parties their 
chance, and they are eager to seize upon it. There 
is, of course, still the hope that, at the eleventh 
hour, some mode of conciliation may be devised ; 
but I confess I am dubious as to the success of 
the peace-makers. Yet there has seldom been a 
case in which war might so easily have been avoided 
if there had only been moderation and good faith 
on both sides. All the talk this morning is of the 
summoning of Parliament for an autumn session; 
but if Ministers decide upon taking action, they 
will not wait for the assent of Parliament. 








AMERICAN TROUT IN SUSSEX. 





HE contributors to The Field who have been 
considering whether rainbow trout can adapt 
themselves to English waters will be interested to 
hear that the fish are thriving in Sussex. This, of 
course, does not mean that they would thrive every- 
where else. Indeed, it must be said that the lakelet 
in Sussex to which we have alluded is of an excep- 
tional character. The water of the brook which 
feeds it, tumbling from the downs near Petworth, 
is very hard. By way of experiment, the root 
of a small tree, weighing about 3 lbs., was 
put into it; and by-and-by, when taken out, it 
was apparently fossilised, and certainly as heavy as 
lead. A laundry iron treated in the same way 
looks like a relic from remote antiquity. These 
things were shown to us by the old man told off by 
our host to introduce us to the waters in which we 
might fish. Very curious waters they are. Not only 
does the brook petrify anything put into it for 
experiment: it seems to petrify anything that is 
naturally there. The bed of the brook is encrusted 
just as the root and the iron are. Not being skilled 
in chemistry, we cannot name the element to which 
the phenomenon is due. The only peculiarity which 
we have noticed is that, whilst clear in the shallow 
parts, the water has a milky tinge where it is deep. 
Perhaps, if there had been no preoccupation, we 
might have had the chemical problem solved; but 
there was much cause for fear that the fish them- 
selves might be petrified. We made haste, therefore, 





to cast a fly in the lakelet as soon as we could, with- 
out incivility, part from the old man and his queer 
treasures. That was on the morning of the First of 
September. We had madea bet with one of the shoot- 
ing men, backing ourselves to produce a brace of trout 
for every brace of partridges which he could claim 
in the evening. That was arash wager ; but one does 
not regret it. The first week in September would 
be an affair of maimed rites if it were spent with 
unmitigated wisdom. 

By luncheon time, when, according to arrange- 
ment, we joined the guns in a barn about a quarter 
of a mile away, the bet seemed lost. Ne’er a trout 
was there to be shown, and the partridges of the 
five gans were not a few. How many of the birds 
were properly to be placed to the credit of the 
sportsman with whom the wager lay could not be 
ascertained. There is always a good deal of bluff 
in such a game. Still, he had certainly shot some 
birds, whilst we ourselves could not affirm that we 
had even had a rise. There had, it was true, been 
wind enough. It had come from the south-west, 
and had made a pleasant ripple on the lakelet, which 
covers about three acres. On the other hand, there 
had been no cloud to screen the sun, and at every 
cast the gut had fallen upon the water like a streak 
of lightning. Who could expect to catch trout in 
weather such as that? Who, indeed? That you 
may well ask. Still, brown sherry at luncheon in 
a barn on the First of September is wonderfully 
encouraging. It gives you no excuse for laziness. 
Back, therefore, to the lakelet did we hie, slightly 
encouraged by a fleeciness which was spreading 
over the firmament. For two hours we toiled 
in vain. Within that time not a trout rose; 
not a trout was to be seen. We had begun to 
think that the fish must indeed be petrified: when 
suddenly, in the lee of the copse at the west side of the 
lakelet, one became conscious that a trout had risen 
and was fast. At first,in harmony with the languorous 
hour, he showed no excitement. He moved about at 
his leisure, as who should say, “I am only a half- 
pounder, and you may as well jag me off, as the 
standard here is three-quarters.” We tried to jag 
him off, but could not; and then the fun began. 
Into the sedges he rushed; into the air he leaped ; 
and then we saw him to be well over a pound. Not 
having the pen of Mr. William Black, we cannot do 
artistic justice to the subsequent proceedings. Only 
let us say that, after a severe struggle, the fish was 
landed. He weighed a pound and a half, and was a 
noble thing to contemplate. He was as beautiful as 
a sea-trout, and very like one; and had fought as 
gamely as a Lochleven fish. 

Six other trout followed him into our basket; 
and, meeting the guns on the lawn before dinner, we 
learnt something about these rainbow trout. Five 
hundred of them had been put into the lakelet 
eighteen months before. At that time each had been 
a six-inch fish, weighing rather less than a quarter of 
a pound. Their rate of growth, then, had been mar- 
vellous. Our seven trout weighed nine pounds. If they 
had all of them been rainbow trout, the weight of 
the basket would have been nearly, if not quite, 
12 lbs. Two of them, however, were brown trout, 
and each of these was slightly under three-quarters 
of a pound. The odd thing is that the brown trout 
were put into the lakelet before the American fish ; 
which seems to indicate that for this particular 
water the foreign fish are more appropriate than 
those which may be called native. On the other 
hand, we did not catch a single small rainbow trout ; 
and that suggests a doubt. The rainbows obviously 
grow quickly in this English water; but do they 
breed there? If they did, young fish would have 
swarmed in the lakelet; but nota single small fish did 
we catch. One of the contributors to The Field says 
that the rainbows, like the grayling, tend to drop 
down-stream; and that may explain away our 
doubt. Perhaps the young rainbows are in the 
We have not 
It holds dace and 


stream which flows from the lakelet. 
yet tried that stream to see. 
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roach, and even pike; and the possibility of hooking 
a coarse fish when one is casting for a trout is not 
»ttractive. Even a grayling is disappointing. As 
Mr. Andrew Lang has said, he is little better than an 
eel. Still, speaking without prejudice to the know- 
ledge which may come from wider experience, we 
are inclined to think that the rainbow trout are 
really adaptable to English waters. One must believe 
that such excellent fish as those which we have 
been catching in Sussex must have a progeny some- 
where. By a few brace, we lost our bet with the 
partridge man; but, as our host was well pleased 
by the spectacle of the seven trout, that is a matter 
of no importance. 








THE SENSITIVENESS OF FRANCE. 


WAS viewing the small proofs of France's qui- 

escence with the indifference that best becomes 
the philosophic civilian. They were old, that was 
plain ; and the lumps of iron in their mouths had 
rusted there. They pointed at the blue sea, which 
sparkled in merry derision of them. I had my 
hands in my pockets, and I was about to yawn 
when I was accosted. 

“Monsieur will excuse me if I suggest to him 
that he had better change his standpoint.” 

The amiable speaker was only a commis 
voyageur with whom I had struggled at the 
dinner-table to avoid the impoliteness of being the 
first to taste the soup, the wine, the tough beef- 
steaks and the haricots—never-failing features of 
the Gallic dinner-table in the provinces. I had 
achieved considerable respect for this commis 
voyageur. He was so eloquent in praise of the 
superiority of English commercial methods and the 
British Constitution to French commercial methods 
and the governing system in France, that it seemed 
to me certain of our home pessimists on trade 
matters must be wrong in spite of statistics. He 
travelled in soap, and had heard rumours of the 
vast wealth of English soap-makers, the mere echo 
of which made him shrug as high as his ears. And 
he had whispered, when the waiter was out of the 
room, “The Army, that is our great curse!” 
He smiled and nodded warily at the aged cannon, 
and then jerked his head towards the guard, three 
individuals of which, one a non-commissioned officer, 
were, in fact, eyeing me and talking vigorously. 
I thanked my friend and moved away. He had 
to seek a possible customer and could not give me 
the pleasure of his company. He had thrice already 
sought that customer, who was not to be found—he 
drank his absinthe first at one café and then at 
another. 

“That,” he explained, “is where you have the 
advantage of us. In London the retail tradesman 
waits with respect for the representative of the 
wholesale establishment, and even offers him a bock 
as well as ‘Bon jour!’ Here it is not so.” 

It seemed very sad, and I felt rejoiced that I was 
not a French commis. I leaned over the ramparts 
near the aged ordnance and lit a cigarette. But 
in less than one minute I was disturbed by a soldier. 
“One does not smoke here. It is not permitted, 
you understand,” he said brusquely. 

Down fell the cigarette into the sea. Of course 
I had been wrong. I said so, hinting at the powder 
magazine. The warrior, however, replied only with 
a@ stare of challenge. I left him and the guns, looking 
back when I was ata distance. Then I beheld the 
three men of the guard all assembled about the gun, 
which they seemed to be scrutinising closely ; and 
the non-commissioned officer puffed smoke from a 
uewly-lit cigarette. 

This is trivial; yet, like the equally trivial 
feather, it shows which way the wind blows in 
“la belle France” just at present. There be they 
who whisper it as a sure thing that months ere 
Paris is exhibiting the world’s manufactures to the 











new-born century France herself will be on exhibi- 
tion to the world’s other nations—as a warning once 


more. Insurance companies may make a note of it. 
The Parisian mob will no more respect the samples 
of British handiwork in A.p. 1900 than in 1794 or 
thereabouts it respected the heads of its aristocrats. 
Still, each nation must brew (and take) its own 
physic when it is sick. Outsiders understand only 
their own constitution. The foreigner may be 
excused in the main for feeling only a limited 
amount of interest in the diseases which just at 
present riot in France’s poor unsettled interior. 
This is certain: their very existence is a guarantee 
of the impotence of the sufferer. 

But the absolutely harmless tourist cannot stand 
this craze about “espionage” which nowadays, 
when he is in French territory, has a tendency to 
make him feel that, given Guy Fawkes’ temptations, 
he also would have endeavoured to do terrible 
things. Let no man or woman this holiday season 
cross the Channel unprovided with a passport. The 
French official may not be able to read it, but there 
is a look about the British lion on Foreign Office 
paper which appeals even to the untutored French 
intellect. 

Twice in the last week this exhilarating truth 
has been brought home to the writer On the 
first occasion I had reached a little town of 
Corsica at great effort, and was perfectly mad 
about the delay in serving the dinner. This was a 
lean meal when it came, and I daresay the sighs 
with which I engaged the greasy soup, the raw, 
tough meat, and the sour wine were rather forcible. 
But I protest that I was patience itself with the 
landlady, who, nevertheless, did not like my foreign 
bearing. Either she or someone else sent word to 
the police, and over the cognac I was visited by a 
couple of them, five or six eager citizens, and the two 
domestics following them into the room, where the 
landlady received them all with a virtuous and 
excited air. 

Happily my papers were in order. The police 
had to admit as much; and afterwards they drank 
wine at the landlady’s invitation, and rejoiced that 
they had not felt obliged to wire to the district 
capital for instructions. It wae significant that I 
was tested with questions in German; so significant 
that I diverted the crowd by laughing. As for the 
questions themselves, they were what one would 
expect. To the official mind, it seemed.inexplicable 
that a commonplace Englishman should be travelling 
in Corsica out of the season; making a sort of grand 
tour of it, and missing not one of the fortified towns. 
The word “ fortified ’’ must not, however, be allowed 
to mislead the nation on conspiracy bent. There is 
not much of this sort of thing in the island. 
When these worthy policemen were duly warmed 
with wine, they proved simple, honest fellows. They 
confessed that stringent orders about foreigners had 
been issued, and that the orders were a great, though 
necessary, nuisance. I was most sorry for the towns- 
folk. They really got little show for their pains. As 
for the landlady, she seemed to apologise for my 
treatment with a very diminutive bill in the morning 
and butter to my bread at breakfast, though she 
swore by her saints the evening before that it was 
ridiculous to think of butter in so hot a town in 
July. She had sent a long way up into the 
mountains at a preposterous hour, and the shepherds 
had obliged her and me. 

The second occasion was rather like its prede- 
cessor, only attended by a more alarming garnish in 
the form of a telegram. It took place in Sarténe, 
which, as everyone knows who knows his Corsica, 
continues to enjoy fame for its bandits. There is a 
rather nice hotel here, the master of which makes 
pates the fame whereof has travelled to Marseilles. 
Unfortunately, he is in the eighties, and only makes 
these delicate pies on a Sunday. It was here that 
I was suddenly confronted by no less a person than 
the commissary of police himself and a gendarme 
and the disquieting words, “ You must not go yet. 
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There is a telegram to arrest you.” These words 
were not point blank from the commissary, but from 
the garcon of the hotel, who came in hot haste from 
below, having been previously warmed into a wild 
ecstasy by a gratuity. 

He was somewhat wild in his use of a word, 
but the telegram was soon flourished before my 
eyes. His serenity the commissary read it out to 
me; it described me with tiresome neatness. I was 
once more to exhibit my papers and explain myself. 
I was also to be questioned as to plans, drawings, 
etc., and if guilty of such achievements——. But I 
hastened to deny this impeachment, and to assure 
the functionary that the kodak case among my 
luggage held only a night-shirt, with embellishments, 
and no camera. 

Here alco I had to submit to a viva voce examina- 
tion of the kind that reminded me of my failure 
before the Civil Service Commissioners in the year —. 
It ended well, though again it might have had to 
wait awhile ere ending well. The commissaire 
eventually wished me a bon voyage, and re- 
gretting that he should have been the vehicle of 
annoyance, went his way. And once again it was 
impossible not to write down poor France as a bit 
of an ass. 

The Gilletta business may have the appearance 
of much, or it may not: that depends on the point 
of view. But France must be in a bad way indeed 
that she should condescend to fret and fume because 
a member of the household next door has amused 
himself by guessing at the size of her cabbage plot. 
One may wager freely that it will be long before 
Italy shall be strong enough to covet sanguinely 
that precious little corner block of land which once 
was hers. But, oh! the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys 
who may yet, ere the holiday season is over, be 
thrust into French dungeons as spies ! C.E. 





THE RETREAT OF A HERMIT SAINT. 


—~oe—__—_ 


ee eae in the footsteps of Saint Cuthbert 
"it was decreed when we visited Farne, the 
retreat, that, weather-bound upon a small rock out 
in the wild North Sea, we should experience some- 
thing of what the solitude of his self-imposed exile 
must have been. When Saint Cuthbert came out to 
seek rest upon the sea-encompassed shores of Inner 
Farne so sublime was his mood that he built round 
him a rude wall of rough stones and driftwood to 
shut out all sight of everything but the blue sky of 
God above. Looking up into the heavens, with earth 
denied, his aspiring, eager eyes sought a view of 
Heaven untrammelled by the world. The anxious, 
preaching life of the monastery founded by the 
enlightened King of Bernicia and Deira to pro- 
claim the Gospel to his ignorant people; the 
active, teaching life of the disciples of Iona, 
baving for its mission not only the cure of souls 
but also the secular education of the sons of the 
neighbouring nobles, in whose dimmed minds the 
first desire for the intellectual life was dawning; 
this was by no means the cloistered quietness that 
a later and a stricter rule imposed upon monastic 
orders, and thoughtful and sensitive souls craved 
even from out the sanctuary spells of aloofness as 
some from the turmoil of the world to-day. To 
be alone for short seasons of meditation, to give 
the mind quiet and uninterrupted fields of thought 
where the intellectual nature can commune with its 
own self and drink in from the unseen, unheard, 
unknown, but not unperceived by which we are 
surrounded, impressions that transcend our wonted 
themes, holding mystical communion with truths 
that surpass our understanding but that yet we 
have dimly recognised in the confusion of out- 
ward things. To be alone for short seasons of 
repose when the passions may rest from the con- 
stant overcharge which the receptive quality 





of both heart and brain demand and yet at 
times resent, when love itself shall rock in 
idleness only on the ocean of boundless love. 
To be alone, above all, for short seasons of 
refreshing, in that aloneness which is yet not 
solitude, wherein the soul may come in touch 
with God and lying open and empty before the 
great Nourisher of all life hold that spiritual 
converse which is the quickening of life eternal. 
These cravings are not by any means always morbid, 
not by any means always the reaction after that 
human fires, love, friendship, ambition, have burnt 
out; they are on the contrary often the hollow 
obverse to a full reverse and most strongly felt at 
times by those in whom the human passions are 
strongest, the instinct for social intercourse warmest, 
even they may be one of the strange results of that 
strangest of surprises that awaits us here, the 
failure of success. Such rather than altogether 
morose or sullen may have been the nature of the 
popular and promising monk Cuthbert. What did 
he find here? Alone with the endless repetition 
of wave after wave as they break on the still shore, 
alone with the unceasing sighing and moaning of 
the wind, alone with the monotonous calling and 
crying of the birds; all alone. 

We scarcely realised what this meant while yet 
the shore showed near in the sunshine, and, guided 
by the later monuments that have succeeded the 
rude beginnings of early days, the mind travelled 
back to Saxon times and thought upon the 
great and turbulent camp that fought its con- 
stant fights at Beddenburgh, and the large and 
learned company of monks that prayed their 
constant prayers at Lindisfarne. But towards the 
second evening of our stay a heavy mist wrapped 
the islands around and blotting out all signs of 
neighbouring life left us also alone with the winds 
and the waves and the birds. The uninhabited 
reaches of the nearer islands lay dimly indistinct in 
the fog ; Brownsman and Longstone had gone to the 
bottom of the sea; the main land was no more. 
The still air hung round us heavy with wet and 
only the sea moved, swirling slowly in strong 
currents round and round our retreat, fringing its 
solitary shore with a margin of soft and broken 
foam wreaths, as of white immortelles for a grave. 
All around, as far as eye could reach, mist and 
sea, sea and mist, the vacant eyes and the deaf ears 
of solitude. Empty sea »nd mist, empty mist and 
sea, it seemed they stretchwd vacuity on every hand 
to the far uttermost of heaven and earth. This 
then was solitude, and as hour after hour passed by 
it was possible to realise what the anchorite had 
sought here, and found. First enjoyment. Rest to 
the mind. A holy joy that now without a break 
could be practised those pious exercises which should 
lift the soul into more sensitive appreciation of its 
spiritual environment. Now perhaps, at length, 
after uninterrupted prayer, unbroken fast, should 
suddenly light upon the altar of the heart the fire 
from Heaven, and the worshipper, transfigured in a 
blaze of glory, be admitted into full communion with 
his God. But such an experience passes, what 
then ? 

Picture it now with nothing but the endless waste 
of grey sea and grey mist around—all round! No 
sign can reach beyond the first fringed curtains of 
the mist. No eye is watching that could see our 
wildest signal of distress. No ear is open to our cry. 
We are in a world alone, shut in by the mute 
mysteries of solitude. Does it not frighten you 
to think of the impotence of one human being in 
a world alone? Even we who have longed for the 
possible restoration of temporary solitude know this, 
that man is absolutely helpless without the support 
of his fellow man. What could he make, what could 
he do, what could he work out, one human being in 
a world alone? Nothing, absolutely nothing, not 
even his own salvation. The artist builds him a 
studio, he says he must be alone to paint ; the author 
retires to his study, he knows he must be alone to 
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write; the dreamer of fair dreams, the thinker of 
fine thoughts, each feels he must be alone to court 
inspiration. And the aspiring soul feels the need of 
occasional retirement from the business and the 
pleasure of the nearer world to hold uninterrupted 
communion with the God of the far-away. But this 
temporary solitude is not isolation. The artist is in 
touch with a hundred others, from the fellow who 
ground his colours to the masters who from out the 
past have fed his thoughts. The author leans upon 
a thousand that stand round him, and yet other 
thousands that have gone before, even while he 
takes the faltering step that leads off down an 
untrodden path. Mystic and visionary are scarcely 
less bounded by the human limitation “ not made to 
live alone,” but each one dreams the dreams and 
sees the visions, and feels the pangs and the joys, 
the hopes and fears, that the thoughts of others 
have gone far to create. One and all we laugh our 
gayest laugh with someone else's laugh, we weep 
our direst woes with someone else’s tears, we live 
our deepest, fullest and most perfect lives in some- 
one else’s life—wife for husband, mother for child, 
friend for friend. And even that most high and 
most subtle of all desires, the search after God, is 
subject to the law which has made us interdependent 
rather than independent creatures. Nature, the 
nature that God has implanted severally in each 
order of being, will assert itself. In human life it cries 
out and fights in piteous self-defence against stern 
and unbroken solitude; and if the oppression or the 
exigency which imposes this be inexorable, be it the 
ruling of a tyrant, the misfortune of accident, or the 
inward prompting of some misguided instinct, the 
result is in the end deterioration of mind, degrada- 
tion of soul, misery of spirit. Solitary confinement 
is the most cruel of all punitive measures; the 
Trappist goes mad if he is not set free from his vows 
by death. 

Alone upon Saint Cuthbert’s Island it was possible 
to realise this, and so great was the tension of our 
imaginings that it wasa relief to call to remembrance 
the fact that the retreat of the hermit saints of 
Farne was not unbroken, but that its emptiness was 
relieved by the periodic visits of pilgrims and votaries 
who came to them for comfort and admonition. 
Human intercourse does not preclude the sorrow of 
the loneliness of soul which encircles each one in the 
deepest innermost of his being. It is one of the 
mysteries, one of the sad mysteries, of life on earth, 
that there are parts of our being where not the 
dearest friend can enter, that none can touch or 
approach ; the heart of man, as it is the most secret 
place in all the universe, is also the most solitary. An 
overwhelming sense of the sorrow of this comes to us 
at times even in the company of our nearest and 
dearest; to put it simply, we say sometimes that 
there is that in us that they cannot understand. 
None enter this world alone; perhaps that is why 
childhuod is so glad and gay, a young human life 
is so bound up and wrapped about with the strength 
and the tenderness of contact with other lives—it 
touches kindred sympathies at all points. But as it 
strikes out along the road it begins to see that the 
way wends towards loneliness, at each turning fewer 
company with it, and soon it learns that only some 
parts of its being are in touch with the love and 
the life that surround it; there is on the right hand 
and on the left that wilderness of solitude where 
each one in spirit wanders alone. And when night 
sinks down and we step out into the darkness one 
by one, even those who have not suffered from this 
isolation of soul must awake to the fact that each 
within himself harbours all the unutterablu woes of 
solitude. Yet human intercourse comforts in spite 
of this; so far as it goes, it is consolatory, and our 
nature in its very craving for more perfect touch 
of love, fuller grasp of intellectual converse, holds 
out the promise of more perfect understanding here- 
after, protests that man was not made to live for 
ever alone. And in the meanwhile, waiting for 
the comprehensive satisfaction of soul with soul, 





even this imperfect human intercourse cheers and 
strengthens, and solitude, unbroken solitude, vacant 
voiceless, vacuous, is a dire and dreadful thing; a 
night with no morning; an unillumined height; a 
soundless depth. 

We. shuddered to think of it here, shut off by 
the grey mist and the grey sea, even we who have 
sometimes sought it as a fit environment of loneli- 
ness of spirit quailed before the actual experience of 
it. It is the “Jt” of “the Silence” of Verhaeren, 
wherein the very spirit of nature that has communed 
with us so helpfully in short seasons of solitary 
wandering on mountain side or seashore, now turns 
again; and the visible becomes only one degree less 
solemnly affrighting than the invisible, and the 
beating of the waves, the crying of the birds, the 
sobbing of the wind around us, are more ominously 
silent than a voiceless silence because there is no 
man to interpret. 


There is not one but owns 
The dread of the unknown that It instils, 


There at the curves and corners of the mere 
The waters creep with fear ; 

The heather veils itself, grows wan and white ; 
All the leaves listen upon all the bushes, 

And the incendiary sunset hushes 

Its cries of brandished light. 


And in the hamlets that about It lie, 
Beneath the thatches of their hovels small, 
The terror dwells of feeling It is nigh, 
And, though It stirs not, dominating all, 
Broken with dull despair and helplessness, 
Beneath Its presence they crouch motionless 
As though upon the watch—and dread to see 
Through rifts of vapour, open suddenly 
At evening, in the noon, the argent eyes 

Of Its mute mysteries. 


Such, we are tempted to imagine, might have 
been the last state of a solitude too long enforced, 
rather than the holy calm of trust and joy sought 
out by the hermit saints in their retreat. 


F. A. FuLCHER. 








BRITISH REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 





PPING FOREST holds a good many snakes and 
not a few vipers. The former, as everybody 
knows, are harmless; and, though the: bite of the 
latter is often attended’ with serious consequences, 
they will rarely strike unless attacked or disturbed. 
The slow-worm, too, is not rare. Something like 
a record specimen of the common ringed snake was 
killed last week between High Beach and the “ Wake 
Arms”; it was very nearly forty inches long, and a 
trifle over three inches in girth. Richard Jefferies 
writes of specimens “that could not have been less 
than four feet long and as thick as a rake-handle.. 
All these three are serpent-like in form; yet the 
slow worm is not a snake at all, but a lizard. On 
the other hand, the newts, so common in ponds and 
ditches, which are often miscalled lizards, are not 
reptiles at all, but amphibians, and close akin to 
frogs and toads. Britain is not rich in representa- 
tives of these two classes of the animal kingdom. 
We have three snakes, three lizards, three newts, 
two toads, and two frogs—in all, a baker’s dozen. 
Reptiles, which have much in common with birds, 
are easily marked off from the amphibians, which 
have much in common with fishes, by the fact that 
they breathe by lungs during the whole of their 
existence, while the amphibians breathe by gills 
during the early stages of their life-history, as is 
seen in the tadpoles of the frog and newt; and some 
of them during their whole life, as in some of the 
salamanders. To discriminate between a snake 
and a limbless, snake-like lizard—the slow-worm, 
for example—is, perhaps, not quite so easy as the 
differentiation of a British reptile from a British 
amphibian. Dissection would, of course, put the 
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matter beyond doubt, by revealivg the rudiments 
of limbs in the lizard; but one wants criteria that 
will serve for the living animals. The mouth of a 
snake is widely expansible, owing to the way in 
which the lower jaw is articulated with the skull, 
and the tongue can be withdrawn into a kind of 
sheath. Lizards have neither of these characteristics; 
but most of them have eyelids and external ear- 
openings, which snakes do not possess. 

The common ringed snake is widely distributed 
over Britain, frequenting woods, heaths, and hedges, 
generally in the neighbourhood of water; for fish 
and frogs constitute a large part of its food, though 
it aleo preys on mice, voles, young birds, and eggs. 
These snakes have some claim to beauty, for the 
sober hue of the upper surface sets off the yellow 
collar on the neck. They are frequently kept in 
vivaria and fern cases, and soon becometame. They 
are, however, scarcely desirable pets, for the question 
of feeding them presents some difficulty, since they 
will not touch dead animals, and the spectacle of a 
snake struggling with a live frog is not a pleasant 
one. Some thirty years ago Mr. James Edmonds, 
the proprietor of Wombwell’s menagerie, was sum- 
moned at Liverpool for feeding his boas with live 
rabbits; but the charge was dismissed on the 
technical objection that rabbits were not domestic 
animale. The smooth snake is confined to the 
heathy country round Bournemouth. One may 
veckon two feet as the average length; and the 
colour of the upper parts is brown, with dark spots 
on the side. It preys chiefly on lizards, and is much 
fiercer than the ringed snake, biting readily if handled, 
though, like the ringed snake, it has no poison 
fangs. ‘‘ Providence,” says Gilbert White, ‘‘ has been 
so indulgent to us as to allow of but one venomous 
reptile of the serpent kind in these kingdoms, and 
that is the viper.” Though the ground colour varies 
greatly, the viper can never be mistaken for either 
of the harmless snakes, on account of the dark, usually 
diamond-shaped, markings, running down the centre 
of the back. The bite is rarely fatal, except in the 
case of children or persons in ill-health. Indeed, not 
many fatal cases are on record. A few weeks ago a 
labourer in Gloucestershire was bitten, and his arm 
“swelled to an enormous size.” He became quite 
prostrate from the effects of the poison, and his 
companions had to carry him to the nearest town 
for medical aid. The poison apparatus of snakes is 
very simple. One of the salivary glands on each 
side of the upper jaw is specialised for the secretion 
of the venom, and covered with muscles which com- 
press it and force the poison into a hollow tooth 
with an opening at or near the point, or down a 
channel or groove on the outside of the tooth. 
Adder is another name for the viper, yet Sir Thomas 
Browne speaks of them as different—“ the woods 
and dry lands abound with adders and vipers”; and 
the belief still lingers in some parts of Norfolk that 
they are quite distinct. The writer was recently 
told by an intelligent keeper that on the heath-land 
between Yarmouth and Lowestoft there were plenty 
of adders and vipers, but no snakes. 

Our most interesting lizard is the slow-worm. 
Its name has nothing to do with its rate of motion, 
but is a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon sld-wyrm, 
the “slay-worm,” or the snake that strikes. It is 
now, as it was of old, popularly believed to be 
venomous, and, strange to say, though it has no 
poison-glands, traces of a groove have been found in 
the front of some of the teeth, resembling the 
grooved teeth of the heloderm, an American lizard, 
now known to be poisonous. There is, however, no 
reason to dread the slow worm, which is a pretty 
little creature, about a foot long, of a silvery hue 
above and blackish below, quite inoffensive, rarely 
attempting to bite when handled, though it will 
contract its muscles so forcibly as to become quite 
rigid, when the tail breaks off readily, and the body 
makes off, to the surprise of the captor. The other 
two species are unmistakably lizards, with nothing 
snake-like about them ; for they have the full com- 





plement of limbs, and the long tapering tail which, 
as most people know, characterise the majority of 
the lacertilians. The viviparous lizard is the smaller 
and commoner of the two, and makes the better 
inmate of a vivarium, for it soon accommodates 
itself to changed conditions, while the sand lizard 
pines in captivity, refuses food, and soon dies. Like 
the slow-worm, these lizards readily part with the 
tail. 

The amphibians must be dealt with briefly. The 
common toad needs only to be mentioned; nor does 
the common frog need detailed description. The 
natterjack toad, however, is very local. It may be 
easily recognised by the white or yellowish mark 
down the back, its active habits—for it sometimes 
indulges in a run—and its fondness for dry, sunny 
places. The edible frog is the rarest of our amphi- 
bians. It is not a native, having probably been 
introduced into Cambridgeshire by the monks in 
pre-Reformation times, and into Norfolk some sixty 
years ago. The species is not common, but may be 
met with in the country between Thetford and 
Seoulton; and Lord Walsingham and Professor 
Newton heard them in 1876 while waiting for a 
train at Stow Bedon Station, on the line between 
Thetford and Lynp, and secured a specimen. 
Visitors to the gullery at Scoulton ought not to 
have much difficulty in obtaining specimens, though 
in making inquiries they should ask for “ Frenchmen,” 
not for edible frogs, still less for Rana esculenta, 
According to Mr. Southwell, these frogs “are very 
generally dispersed over an extent of several miles, 
so that there is every probability that they have 
firmly established themselves.” Newts are plentiful 
all over the country. There are three species—the 
great crested newt, the smooth newt, and the 
palmated or webbed newt. All do well in the 
aquarium, becoming so tame as to take food from 
the hand, and they will generally breed in confine- 
ment. During the breeding season the males 
develop a fin-like crest down the middle of the 
back. They are popularly supposed to be poison- 
ous, but there is no ground for such a belief. They 
do, however, like the toad, exude an acrid retion 
from the skin, which sometimes communicates a 
painful stinging sensation to the hand and arm of 
a@ person handling them. 








THE DRAMA. 





“'T’HE DEGENERATES ”-—“ THE SILVER KING.” 


N The Degenerates, the new comedy at the Hay- 
market, you have one more piece of evidence 
that Mr. Sydney Grundy is a clever man. I wish I 
could honestly find a more agreeable adjective. How 
tired Mr. Grundy must be of being called clever! For 
he is clever enough to know that to be called clever 
is to be paid a somewhat perfidious compliment. It 
implies that while we recognise the artist's dexterity 
we recognise nothing more; that we have some 
doubt as to his sincerity and singleness of purpose ; 
that he has not “carried us away”; that we miss 
the “sacred flame.” Skilful workmanship, a pliant 
adaptability, a keen eye for human foibles—these 
things one is always sure of finding in Mr. Grundy. 
But he seems to lack “ grip,” a steady purpose, the 
clear vision of what he would be at. The title of 
the new play suggests a social satire. But Mr. 
Grundy has not enough moral indignation for a 
satirist, and the vices or oddities which he satirises 
seem rather to be imputed to society, because an 
amusing play can be made out of them, than from 
a sincere conviction of their real existence. Here 
and there, no doubt, you may come upon renegade 
Jew financiers, besotted lordlings who talk of their 
wives as their “donahs,”’ fashionable ladies who 
compete with their friends’ butlers for the supply of 
gossip to “ society” papers; but they are not types 
of modern “ degeneracy.” Indeed, one feels that the 
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title of the play must have been an afterthought ; 
that, after collecting a little crowd to amuse us, 
Mr. Grundy must have been struck by the sordidness 
of its elements, and have labelled them “de- 
generates,” in order to shift the responsibility for 
them from his own imagination to the wickedness of 
the age. 

Even if the play were the genuine social satire 
which it is not, it would still fall short of complete 
success as a play. Of the several modes open to the 
dramatist of combining plot and character it adopts 
the worst. You may fasten on your characters, 
develop them individually, and leave your plot to 
take care of itself. A maximum of characterisation 
with a minimum of plot—that would be the way of 
M. Maeterlinck’s “static” theatre. Or you may 
take a maximum of plot, and content yourself with 
a minimum of character. That is the way of every 
melodramatist. Or, thirdly, you may make your 
plot grow naturally and inevitably out of your 
characters. That is the perfect way, only achieved 
on the stage once in a blue moon. Lastly, you may 
do what Mr. Grundy has done in the present case— 
invent your characters and expand them for what 
they are worth, invent a plot independently and 
complicate it for what it is worth, and then work 
your plot by means of your characters, which are not 
really related to it. Of course Mr. Grundy may say 
that as a matter of fact he did not write his play by 
this process, and that it is not possible for me or 
anyone else to know the process by which the play 
took shape in his mind. To which I should reply 
that it doesn’t matter; his play gives the impres- 
sion of having been constructed in the way I have 
described, and must be judged by the impression it 
produces. 

What is Mr. Grundy’s plot? The oppressive affec- 
tion of a wife (A), with its complement of furious 
jealousy, drives a husband (B) who au fond loves 
her into an intrigue with another woman (C) of more 
joyous and less exacting temperament. Applying 
Francillon’s principle of the lex talionis, the wife 
offers to elope with a gentleman (D) who has fallen a 
victim to her charms. Thereupon C, moved by a 
wayward impulse of generous self-sacrifice, sends B 
to the right-about, and saves A from ruining herself 
with D by taking her place. Of course you see the 
scéne-a-faire, the critical point of this plét? It is 
the scene in which C smuggles A out of D's chambers 
at midnight, and is herself discovered in that com- 
promising quarter by D, who has come expecting to 
find his wife. It is not a new scene. We have had 
something like it in the bedroom scene of Mlle. de 
Belle Isle, and in the “ Et moi je vous protége!” of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, to name no other plays. It is 
just one of those jack-in-the-box effects which Mr. 
Grundy, with his inveterate Scribism, loves not 
wisely but too well. But I make no objection. The 
old plot is good enough for me—on one condition, 
which is, that the people engaged in it are the 
right people, the pieces (for such plays inevitably 
suggest a chess-board) by which such moves would 
properly be executed. 

My point is that Mr. Grundy’s people are not the 
right people. He uses his queen as a knight, and 
gives his pawn the privileges of a bishop. For, as 
we have seen, the postulates are that A is disposed 
to pair off with D, and B with C. But when you 
come to fill up what have hitherto been letters of 
the alphabet by characters, you find that these 
proposed unions are unnatural and absurd. A, who 
is merely the British matron “caught young,” the 
“blooming bride” type of woman, conventionally 
virtuous with a passionate temperament, is obviously 
the last woman in the world to throw the handker- 
chief at D, who is a South American petit-mattre, all 
velvet jacket, cheap cynicisms, and scented cigavette, 
a sort of vicious lapdog. Lapdog indeed! The 
mere juxtaposition of the two people calls up 
Landseer’s picture of “ Dignity and Impudence.” 
But disparate as they are, theirs is nothing to the 
disparity of B and C. B is—well, what is B? 





Really little more than a letter of the alphabet. 
He is simply null—a heavy baronet, inarticulate, 
featureless, who is merely there because a husband 
for A must be provided somehow, or the piece could 
not goon. And this poor creature is, if you please, 
the favoured lover of ‘he woman of the piece, the 
woman whose reality, whose genuine womanliness, it 
is the great object of the piece to exhibit! For all 
Mr. Grundy’s pains have been expended upon C—as 
is natural enougb, seeing that she is played by 
the manageress, Mre. Langtry. She is what the 
French call a “rich temperament,” generous, im- 
pulsive, at one moment brilliantly wicked, at another 
brilliantly good, but always brilliantly some- 
thing. Even the spots which chequer her reputa- 
tion are brilliant spots, they bespangle rather 
than besmirch it, and—hall-mark of brilliancy !— 
she is beloved by a Duke. She has been the heroine 
of the very smartest of divorce cases, she keeps 
racehorses, her gowns are in all the tittle-tattle 
papers. The absurdity of coupling this dazzling 
creature with such a nonentity as B! She is not 
exactly a “nice’’ woman, not even so “nice” as 
Mr. Grundy has tried to beguile us into thinking 
her. He has dwelt upon her generosity, upon her 
frankness and spontaneity, and how her better 
instincts are aroused with the sense of motherhood 
when her innocent young daughter comes home from 
her convent school. In short, we are asked to like 
C, and I for one cannot comply with the invitation. 
I have an uncomfortable suspicion that the “ mater- 
nity "business is all clap-trap. The lady is a little 
too “spotted” for my fancy. But we must recog- 
nise the labour Mr. Grundy kas expended in 
elaborating the character. It is a character. Mr. 
Grundy wanted to produce a woman whom it 
would suit Mrs. Langtry to play, and he has done 
it. The real objection to her is that she doesn’t 
fit in to the plot, any more than the three others 
of the principal quartet fit into the plot. You feel 
that these people have no reason for acting as they 
do save to help Mr. Grundy to carry his plot through. 
Hence an air of unreality. The play is amusing in 
parts, but you cannot believe in it for a moment. 
Miss Lily Hanbury and Mr. Edmund Maurice are 
A and B. Mr. Charles Hawtrey plays the Duke 
whose strawberry-leaves serve to crown the glory 
of the dashing C. Miss Lily Grundy, a débutante, 
is quite charming as the innocent schoolgirl. The 
dialogue, as always with Mr. Grundy, is stuffed with 
“plums.” .. . And really the play, I think, is a 
more entertaining thing to see than you might 
suppose from my attempt to analyse it on paper, 
a process from which a certain amount of unfair- 
ness is inseparable. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett has opened a season at the 
Lyceum with an agreeable revival of The Silver 
King. After seventeen years of more or less con- 
tinuous performance, this capital melodrama hardly 
calls for criticism. But it was once honoured by the 
notice of a very great critic. Turning up an old 
book of newspaper-cuttings which I compiled in my 
first youthful enthusiasm, I find (under date Decem- 
ber, 1882) the following judgment by “An Old 
Playgoer ’:—“ In general throughout the piece the 
diction and sentiments are natural, they have 
sobriety and propriety, they are literature.” Now 
the Old Playgoer was none other than Matthew 
Arnold, in whose presence, like the ssthete before 
the Botticelli, I am dumb. A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PENSION SYSTEM. 


Srr,—Your article on Pensions for the Aged recalls to my 
memory the fact that I happened to be at Washington at the 
time when the Pension Arrears Bill was going through Con- 
gress. I well remember how ridiculously short the then 
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eurrent estimates of the probable cost of that measure came 
of the actual amount. e United States are now paying a 
hundred and forty millions of dollars in annual pensions for 
wars, the last of which ended thirty-four years ago. The 
authors of the Bill did not reckon on the sinister influence of 
the interest which they were creating. 

If you have a national pension list, you are likely to have 
@ pension interest and its agencies, with the foree of democracy 
behind them. It has been clearly proved that a large proportion 
of the American pension claims is fraudulent. Yet no member 
of Congress, so far as I am aware, has dared to say a word. 
Worse perhaps even than the enormous expenditure is the 
diffusion of fraudulent mendicancy among the people. 

Some, I see, propose to restrict the liability in your case by 
putting the age so late as seventy-five. That limit would be 
very arbitrary, and you would probably soon have an agitation 
for reduction. American experience loudly warns you to avoid 
the pitfall altogether. 

The broken-down veteran of industry is entitled to con- 
sideration as well as the broken-down veteran of war. But 
surely it may be shown him by a liberal modification of your 
present system of relief, without fixing an arbitrary limit of 
age, and without incurring the liabilities of a pension system. 

Some advocates of the scheme, it seems, propose to raise 
the money in part by a re-imposition of the duty on corn, thus 
making it serve the ends of a Protectionist policy. There can 
be little doubt that the Protectionists of the United States, in 
promoting the pension legislation, had in view its effect as a 
mode of baling out the surplus and preventing a reduction of 


the tariff. GoLpWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, August 22nd. 


OUR UNDERGRADUATES. . 


Srr,—As a supplement to your article upon the extravagant 
habits of undergraduates, one or two facts of recent date in 
confirmation may be of use, as samples of what is constantly 
going on. 

A youth, after a most satisfactory career at a public school, 
passes with credit into one of the first colleges in Oxford. He 
is a genial fellow, without a single bad habit. He has sufficient 
allowance to live comfortably, and to pay cash for all he really 
requires. As soon as he gets to Oxford, tradesmen and their 
touts (of course, after due inquiries made as to his relatives, etc. ) 
seek him out, and induce him to buy all kinds of useless things 
on credit, charging double their fair value. The youth has had 
no experience in money matters, having never bad more than a 
schoolboy’s pocket-money to spend, and before he knows where 
be is, these Sasies have got him in their toils, and woe be to 
the unfortunate lad unless some strong hand comes to his rescue. 
To show the cunning of these touts the following instance will 
suffice. A student was once interviewed by a tout, and pressed 
to buy goods upon credit. The youth replied that he was only 
the son of a country parson, and would not take credit. The 
tout replied, “‘ We will take the risk of that. Does not Mr. ‘ 
a very rich man, attend your father’s church, who is a great friend 
of his? He will see your father takes no harm.” That these facts 
are correct thousands of victimised parents and guardians all 
over England can testify; and there can be no doubt that to the 
abominable eredit system prevalent amongst the tradespeople 
of Oxford and Cambridge, but especially the former, must be 
ascribed the evils which your article so faithfully describes. No 
doubt there are tradespeople in both cities who are ready and 
willing to abolish the system; but they dare not do so alone, as 
they would be at once boycotted. Parents send their sons to 
college supposing that they will acquire there a knowledge and 
a polish which used to distinguish these institutions ; instead of 
this, they find they have introduced their sons into hotbeds of 
dissipation. Many of these sons are expected to qualify them- 
selves for our future legislators, but they only quality themselves 
for the workhouse or the prison. Truly these things ought not 
so to be. Lord James of Hereford is busy with his Bill to 
protect adults from the extortion of money-lenders, but surely 
it is even more necessary to protect our inexperienced youth 
from the avarice of tradespeople as herein described. A short 
clause in Lord James’s Bill would be sufficient to cover the 
difficulty. It is surprising that the college authorities have not 
interfered long since, but probably there is not one of them with 
nerve enough to take up the broom and sweep out this Augean 
stable. Ss 


[ Well-managed colleges, we believe, do not admit these touts 
within their walls, though such Freshmen as live in lodgings 
are necessarily defenceless against them. But surely some 
of the blame must rest with the parents, who might warn 
their sons and give them scme experience in the manage- 
ment of money before sending them up to Oxford. Then 
let them put them on a strict allowance—the college 
authorities would doubtless suggest the amount, if asked : 
limit them to this, caution them against running up bills, 
and leave them to the teachings of experience.—Ep. 








SPEAKER. | 


A SONG OF SUFFOLK. 





H! the land is grey and drear 
On the Suffolk shore 
When the hungry sea roars near, 
And the north wind sweeps the mere, 
And the bent-grass shivers sere 
On the Suffolk shore. 


Oh! the air is keen with frost 

On the Suffolk shore 
When the salt-spray high is tossed, 
And the gale howls down the coast 
Like the wailings of the lost 

On the Suffolk shore. 


Oh! the springs are late and cold 
On the Suffolk shore, 
And the gaunt, black trees scarce hold 
*Gainst the blast upon the wold, 
And chill’s the sunset-gold 
On the Suffolk shore. 


But when the summer's here, 
On the Suffolk shore, 

The skies are wide and clear 

O’er level marsh and mere, 

Dan colt and red-roan steer, 
By the Suffolk shore. 


And the nightingales they sing 
By the Suffolk shore; 
And the mavis carolling, 
And fowls of every wing, 
Make night and day to ring 
By the Suffolk shore! 
A. W. 





TETE-A-TETE. 





Baptist LAKE. 
IsLAY INGLIs. 


APTIST LAKE. I haven't seen you for five 

years. Where have you been? 

IsLAy INGLIS. In Dover, for a holiday. 

B. L. Dover? Well! 

I. I. I know what you mean; but I tried Folke- 
stone, and found it intolerable. I sat on a chair on 
the Leas all a forenoon. The band played; the 
seated crowd, all on chairs, mainly ladies, hushed 
and solemn, glanced furtively at labelled fiction, 
cautiously turning the leaf. Gentlemen, groomed 
like carriage-hacks, attired in hot-pressed suits they 
seemed afraid to crease, conversing at intervals in 
diplomatic whispers, trod the withered tuarf— 
withered and beaten to powder by the unslaked 
steps of the march of summer and the superfine 
tread of uneasy fashion. The flame-tipped music of 
Carmen, the molten sapphire of the sea, the saffron 
beach far down, and the lofty sun emptying its 
inexhaustible urn of fire, were all tamed and fettered 
to the living death of a well-to-do crowd, enchanted 
out of humanity into the likeness of unedified and 
unedifying creatures. At Folkestone Holiday is a 
Fanction. 

B. L. Terrible; but accurate, I fear. Function is 
the gangrene of modern social life. But what led 
you to Dover? 

I. I, Chance. I——. 

B. L. Now, how often have I asked you, Islay, 
never to use the word “chance”? The use of mis- 
nomers is the propagation of ignorance. Endeavour 
always to think the unthinkable; give at least a 
new name to the unknown, and in time you will 
pave the abyss and cast a bridge over the Milky 
Way. You went to Dover, you say, actuated by the 
profound law which led you there. Well? 

I. I. Before I tell you about my holiday, you 
must help me through these books and pamphlets of 
verse. 

B. L. With pleasure. I used to review poetry in 
The Mall Gaz tte. I found it difficult, I confess, to 
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derive or impart entertainment in the performance 
of so questionable a duty. But i daresay it is more 
agreeable to hunt the shy poeticule in couples. 
What have you there ? 

I. I. “The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen 
Hawker” (LANE), with a prefatory notice and 
bibliography by ALFRED WALLIs. 

B. L. Ah! Hawker of Morwenstow. A genial 
nature, a tender conscience, and a writer of pleasant 
verse. Ad nos vix tenuis fame per labitur aura. 

I. I. “Idyls of Killowen” (BOWDEN), by the REv. 
MATHEW RvssELL, S.I. 

B. L. Father Russell is also a genial writer. His 
“Trish Farmer's Sunday Morning,” and “ Irish 
Children’s First Communion” seem after the manner 
of Burns’s “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and are 
instinct with something of Burns’s goodwill to men. 

I, I. They remind me more of Shenstone’s “ School- 
mistress,” 

B. L. Which was much in Burns’s thought, I 
have no doubt, when he wrote the “Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night.” 

I. I. “ Forest Notes” (RICHARDS) by EUGENE and 
ANNIE LEE-HAMILTON. 

B. L. A volume of charming verse. The poems 
are initialled, perhaps unnecesearily ; there are two 
pens but one voice. “Songs of Erinn” (SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL) by P. I. McCall, are lively and clever; 
“The Heavenly Bridegroom” (StTock), by RoBERT 
THOMSON, a dramatic poem, and “Lakhmi: The 
Rajput’s Bride” (BURLEIGH), a narrative poem by 
ALEXANDER ROGERS, are quite unreadable. Mr. 
HALLARD's “Carmina” (RIVINGTONS) are well 
written and often pleasant, and are full of the 
influence of Mathew Arnold. “Songs of the New 
Age” (SPEIRS), by H. D.; “ Lays of the True North” 
(Stock), by AGNES MAULE MACHAR; and “ Songs of 
Faith, Hope, and Love” (Stock), by the Rev. W. 
BLAKE ATKINSON, contain together some twenty 
thousand well-intended lines. Mr. RopERIcC QuINN’s 
“Hidden Tide” (Sydney: BULLETIN NEWSPAPER 
COMPANY), a green pamphlet printed in violet ink, 
has some attractive writing—e.g. :— 


I said “ Ahoy!” and he said “ Ahoy!” 
And I asked how the fish were biting ; 

“And what are you trying to catch, my boy— 
Bream, silver and red, or whiting?” 

“ Neither,” he answered. ‘“ The seaweed mars 
My line, and the sharp shells sunder; 

I am trying my luck with those great big stars 
Down there in the round skies under.” 

“Good-bye!” from him; and “Good-bye!” from me, 
And never a laugh came after ; 

So many go fishing for stars in the sea, 
That it’s hardly a subject for laughter. 


Of the two pamphlets published by Mr. Lioyn, 
“The Second Mate, and Other Poems,” by G. I. 
BRIDGES, shows even less acquaintance with the 
composition of verse than “ Sung in the Shadow,” by 
Mary LEICESTER. Miss Leicester has a poem on 
Autumn which I see you have marked :— 


The leaves fall thickly round 
And stain the earth with rich carmine; 
The gorgeous hue of trees, 
The whole wide view incarnadine. 
The hills are thinly veil’d 
In misty blue, and purple shades 
Are re with the grey, 
As gleam from sunset past slow fades. 


There is a desire to write poetry here: the very 
grammar is wistful. MR. CROSLAND’sS parodies, 
“Other People’s Wings” (UNICORN PRESS), are good 
of their kind. One of them, “ A Little Lay,” has a pro- 
found moral purpose. It relates briefly the terrible 
fate of three poets who were successful and now “ lack 
neither wine nor delicates.” This is the prayer of 
the Free Kirk Session on the induction of the new 
minister: “The Lord keep him humble, and we'll 
keep him poor!" Now, why did you go to Dover ? 

I. I. My first intention was to walk about 
Romney Marsh. You know “the earth is divided 








into Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Romney 
Marsh.” Romney Marsh is, I suppose, one of the 
newest pieces of land in the Old World. No ancient 
Briton ever trod its southern verge; and the waves 
rolled over it while the neighbouring seaboards 
echoed the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests. There must be virtue in such virgin soil. It 
is the true country for Antzus. But there was no 
room in Dymchurch, not even in the inn—the virtue of 
the land is known to many. Sol forwent Romney 
Marsh, and took rooms on the Marine Parade in 
Dover after that dreadful experience at Folkestone. 

B. L. Was that beautiful girl with you—Rose 
Salerne, who drank shandy-gaff with the thirst of 
perdition in the “ Rose and Crown” at Pilgrimstow ? 

I. I. Rose Inglis now, Baptist. 

B. L. You married her! My dear boy, that was 
exquisite of you. 

I. I. I think it was exquisite of us both. 

B. L. And so daring! 

I. I. True; the marriage of a really intelligent 
couple is now the most daring exploit reserved for 
the adventurous. 

B. L. It was more daring to go to Dover for a 
holiday. 

I. I. Not for me. I was quite at home in Dover. 
The majority of the holiday-makers there are of the 
lower-middle class, to which I belong. 

B. L. The lower-middle class, Islay ? 

I. I. Yes; the fountain of aristocracy—not, of 
course, the parasitical aristocracy of birth and title, 
but the best blood and brain of the world. Consider 
it briefly,ata venture. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Burns, Carlyle, allof humble extraction. 

B. L. Dante? 

I. I. On the mother’s side, certainly. 

B. L. Cervantes? 

I. I. There must be exceptions; but although 
Cervantes’s parentage was of rank on both sides, in 
order that what was best in him should appear he 
had to be brought lower even than the lower middle- 
class; out of slavery and prison he came, the greatest 
man as man of those who lived by writing. 

B. L. And what about men of action ? 

I. I. Zenghis Khan, Tamerlane — sheepstealers 
and landloupers ; Moses, the son of-slaves in Egypt ; 
Mahomet’s father, although, like all the lower 
middle-class, related to some of the highest families, 
was a poor man; Alexander of Macedon, Julius 
Ceesar, William the Conqueror, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Abraham Lincoln—a tide of elemental blood beat in 
the hearts of all these. 

B. L. Alexander, the son of a king and of a king's 
daughter ? 

I. I. The son of a king's daughter, the luxurious 
Olympias; his father may have been anybody : 
Philip himself was willing to ascribe the paternity 
to Jupiter. William the Conqueror, the tanner’s 
grandson, isa typical example: Robert of Normandy, 
the parasitical aristocrat of birth and title, in order 
that his son might be more than that, was compelled 
to select his mother from the lower middle-classes. 
Of escuteheons that seem without a blot, who can 
tell how many mothers, in order that their sons might 
be great, had to fall back on illegitimate fathers ? 

B. L. I should like to see you attempt a 
grammatical analysis of that last sentence! So, 
then, in order to support your theory, you would 
tarnish the fame of queens? 

I. I, Nothing is sacred to the theorist. But you 
make me outrageously discursive. I say, I went to 
Dover with Rose; and we delighted in it, because it 
is a holiday resort of the lower-middle classes. We 
sat on the beach and watched the young Mahomets 
and Tamerlanes at play ; we paraded the pier to the 
strains of the military band; and all the evenings 
were Elysian with the electric illumination of the 
Marine Parade. The wandering minstrel sang— 


Rhoda rode a roadster on the road to Ryde; 
I also rode a roadster on the road by Rhoda's side ; 

When next I ride to Ryde with Rhoda she will be my bride : 
I bless the day that Rhoda rode a roadster ! 
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and we applauded, and gave him twopence. We 
went to the theatre thrice in the fortnight 
(twice a year is all we can endure in London) 
and had the vitality to survive the artificial 
dulness of The Lady Slavey, and the academic 
morals of Liberty Hall and The Idler. At night 
the moon laid out along the sea a rouleau of 
silver discs; the Calais Phare twinkled inter- 
mittently, a yellow lantern, and Cape Gray Nose 
burst in anapestic flame—two white, one red— 
across the Channel, visible from the Bell Harry 
Tower in Canterbury, sixteen miles inland. On the 
evening of Dover Regatta, a magician from London 
with magnesium and pyrotechnic sorcery fanned the 
pale cliffs into a red passion of flame and rolling 
smoke; the castle shone white; catherine-wheels 
whirled agonised ; rockets scaled the heavens in 
vain; the archways in the cliff-face glowed like 
the gates of hell; and the youthful Tamerlanes and 
Mahomets gazed awestruck from the pier-head on 
Satan's invisible world displayed. In the daytime 
we visited all the Cinque Ports: Hastings, with its 
grey castle and gay crowd; Winchelsea, sad and 
sweet, haunted and haunting, to which the sea was 
twice a traitor—by inundation, and then, in cruellest 
irony, by desertion; Rye, pleasant, compact on hilly 
streets—an old church with gilded quarter-boys, and, 
through an old gate, masts and the misty sea; the 
two Romneys, silent, deserted in that strange new 
land where the grey rails glisten across beds and 
bars of shingle, and shining meres spread among 
loops of flat green land; Hythe, with its treasure 
of hacked skulls—Briton, Saxon, Roman, Dane, 
gathered from a long-forgotten battlefield; and 
Sandwich, oldest, greyest, quaintest of English 
towns, looking mournfully from three high churches 
at the distant treacherous sea. And on Sundays I 
went to Calais to be shaved. 

B. L. To Calais? 

I, I. That is an operation I could never achieve 
without hacking my face; and as the barbers are 
all closed in Dover on Sundays and I had omitted to 
tryst one, we went to Calais. Return tickets, fifteen 
shillings; luncheons, six shillings; Figaro, half a 
franc—twenty-one and sixpence for a shave. You 
see, We were on a holiday. 

B. L. You have described to me an actual, 
unconventional, and high-spirited holiday. I should 
have enjoyed it myself. JOHN DAVIDSON, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
—_eoo- — 
On A PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE, 
So our virtues 
Lie in th’ interpretation of the time: 
And power, unto itself most commendable, 


Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
T’ extol what it hath done.—Coriolanus, iv. 7. 


F the speech of Tallus Aufidius in which this 

passage occurs, Coleridge, while admitting it 
to be beautiful, observes: “I have always thought 
this . . . the least explicable from the mood and 
full intention of the speaker of any in the whole 
works of Shakespeare. I cherish the hope that I 
am mistaken, and that, becoming wiser, I shall dis- 
cover some profound excellence in that in which 
I now appear to detect an imperfection.” One is 
compelled to respect Coleridge (1) for his inability 
to understand Shakespeare's Aufidius, and (2) for 
the noble courtesy with which he confesses it. The 
latter, indeed, is the decorous tribute of a great poet 
to a greater. The former I take to be an uncon- 
scious revelation of Coleridge’s own magnanimity. 
For Aufidius in the play is by no means a mag- 
nanimous character. He can respect a gallant foe, 
but his chivalry breaks down, at any rate for the 
moment, under the smart of defeat, as when he 
raves after the capture of Corioli— 





My valour’s poisoned 
With only suffering stain by him; for him 
Shall fly out of itself: nor sleep nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick, nor fane nor Capitol, 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom ‘gainst 
My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard, even there 
Against the hospitable canon would | 
Wash my fierce hand in ’s heart. 

Coleridge, himself the most magnanimous of men, 
simply cannot understand this sudden and somewhat 
petty outburst of spitefulness, which yet will be 
comprehensible enough to most readers. He com- 
ments and with obvious sincerity, “I cannot in 
myself discover any germ of possible feeling which 
could wax and unfold itself into such a sentiment as 
this.” True, no doubt! And perhaps we may add 
that Coleridge would have been a less amiable 
person but a more effective one in the business of life 
had he possessed this germ, as it must have been 
possessed by ninety-nine out of every hundred men 
he rubbed shoulders with. The first impulse of the 
average man is not to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, else the Sermon on the Mount had not been 
needed. It is not, while the cheek is yet smarting, 
to acknowledge the buffet with a salute. The first 
impulse of the average man is to hit back blindly. 
Some men have the self-restraint and generosity to 
take a defeat with grace; but this comes asarule by 
afterthought, and we catch Aufidius in the moment of 
mere rage before the discipline of courtesy has had 
time to reassert itself. 

And the whole of his share in the play proves 
Aufidius to have been an imperfectly generous man. 
He could be .generous on impulse when Coriolanus 
came unarmed to his house at Antium: and his 
impulse of generosity could carry him so far as 
to share his command with his old enemy. But it 
could not support him through the campaign during 
which he had to sit in the shadow of his rival's 
popularity. To the average man his jealousy, which 
Coleridge cannot understand, seems eminently 
human; and the speech in which he gives utter- 
ance to it is surely intelligible. 


Aufidius has been watching to catch his fellow- 
commander in error. He thinks that already Corio- 
lanus has made mistakes which he can produce 
against him when the day comes for settling 
accounts between them. Yet he must admit his 
rival's merit. He is a great man— 

I think he'll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereiguty of nature. 

But naturally this suggests the question, “‘ How 
came so meritorious a man to be misprized and 
expelled by his fellow-countrymen?” Anfidius is 
acute enough to find three probable explanations, 
all near the mark. As Johnson paraphrases the 
speech, Reason i. is pride, which easily follows an 
uninterrupted train of success; Reason ii. is a defect 
of skill in regulating the use of opportunities fairly 
mastered: for to master opportunities and to use 
them are two very different things; Reason iii. is 
a stubborn uniformity of nature, which could not 
make the proper transition from military to civil 
government—but acted with the same despotism in 
peace as in war. (The political career of our own 
Duke of Wellington may provide something of a 
parallel.) “One of these,” muses Aufidius—‘as he 
hath spices of them all—made him feared, so hated 
and so banished: and this, although he has merit 
so great as to choke such speculations in the utter- 
ance.” And then follow the lines quoted at the 
head of this paper: lines which many commentators 
have sought to explain and many to emend. With 
the emendations we need not trouble ourselves: the 
most of them are silly, and in any case we need 
not resort to them until we are quite sure that the 
passage as it stands will not yield sense. 


Of recent explanations Mr. Edmund K. Chambers 
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in his edition prepared for Messrs. Blackie & Son’s 

“Warwick Shakespeare" quotes two suggested by 

Mr. Beeching, and goes on to suggest one of his own. 

Whatever these two gentlemen—both critics of the 

younger generation—may say is bound to be worth 

listening to: so here are the three renderings :— 

1) “Time, the great interpreter, reveals our virtues (notwith’ 
standing banishment, ete.); and the power which 
appreciates its own desert will not find so conspicuous 
a monument as a publie chair from which it may be 
praised.”— Mr. Beeching 1. 

“Our virtues become our vices if we do not interpret 
oceasions rightly (a reference to Coriolanus’ ‘ defect 
of judgment)’ ; and power which has a good opinion 
of itself tinds no so ready grave as a public office it 
may use for self-praise (referring to Coriolanus’ 
‘ pride’).”"—Mr. Beeching 2. 

“ Coriolanus was meritorious, but merit is as our con- 
temporaries choose to think it. A man may have 
power, and deserve commendation, yet if his fellow 
citizens choose, he may be blotted out, and not the 
slightest monument left to speak his praise.”—Mr. 
Chambers. 

Of these three Mr. Chambers’s explanation seem® 
to me the more nearly right in its general drift; but 
I cannot at all agree with him in detail. He doe’ 
not believe, for instance, that “a chair” means 
either the chair of the panegyrist or the chair of the 
magistrate, but just a chair with a back, a seat, and 
a number of legs; that Shakespeare might with as 
much meaning have instanced any other common 
and concrete object—say, a saucepan. “ Not a tomb 
so evident as a chair"’ on this interpretation becomes 
“No tomb at all.” If this were so, Shakespeare (I 
think we must allow) was more than usually careless 
of the mot propre. With scarcely more inelegance 
he might have said “ Not a tomb so evident as the 
nose on your face.” Nor can I agree with Mr. 
Chambers in taking “unto itself" as equivalent to 
“in itself"; and indeed he allows it to be an odd 
construction. ‘“ Power, unto itself most commend- 
able” can (I submit) bear only one meaning, that of 
“most commendable in its own eyes.” 


We have followed Aufidius’ line of thought, and 
have left him deciding that Coriolanus is a man of 
surpassing merit; that somehow this merit has not 
prevented his expulsion by his fellow-countrymen ; 
that their action may be accounted for, to be sure; 
and yet his merit is so salient that it ought to 
silence criticism. “But there you have it,” he con- 
cludes (as I read the passage); “ our merit is as our 
contemporaries choose to interpret it: and power, 
however conscious of its own deserts, will not find 
in an epitaph a recognition of them so satisfactory 
as it might have had in a chair of office—a recog- 
nition which Coriolanus has flung away.” And so, 
Aufidius concludes, since it all depends on public 
opinion, he will have a good chance. 


One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail; 

Rights by rights founder, strengths by strengths do fail. 
Come, let’s away. Whien, Caius, Rome is thine, 

Thou’rt poor’st of all; then shortly art thou mine. 


A. T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 


LOWELL ONCE MORE. 
James Russert Loweit AND His Frienps. By Edward 


Everett Hale. With Portraits, Faesimiles, and other 
Illustrations. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 


MONG the illustrations to Mr. Edward Everett 
ih Hale’s * James Russell Lowell and His Friends ” 
are a few daguerreoty pes, ghastly sunstrokestovanity, 
with little more expression in them than the figure- 
head of a collier. Mr. Edward Everett Hale’s pen- 
portraits of Lowell and his friends are no doubt as 
mechanically true as these daguerreotypes, but they 
are also as spiritually expressionless. Of the majority 
of Lowell’s friends mentioned in the volume the 
reader learns something he did not know before, 
since he did not know before of their existence ; but 








of Lowell himself, of Emerson, of Longfellow, of 
Hawthorne, of Oliver Wendell Holmes, or of the 
other men of European fame it records, we learn 
nothing new that is either characteristic or im- 
portant. No doubt Lowell’s Harvard verses were 
worth reprinting, though they hardly warrant his 
exultant outburst, which Mr. Hale quotes enthu- 
siastically :— 

I am a maker and a poet, 

I feel it and | know it. 


And it was also worth recording that the young 
bard was rusticated from Harvard, not for drunken- 
ness, as the odious and profane vulgar suggested, 
but for contumacious refusal to attend daily the 
chapel services. For the rest, Mr. Hale brings us no 
nearer to the man or to any of his famous friends 
than we were before. 

In America, and with Mr. Hale, Lowell naturally 
takes a higher rank as a serious poet than he does 
with those of us to whom he is still the author of 
the “Biglow Papers”: “I have often heard it said 
that the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ which followed soon after, 
introduced Lowell in England, and I suppose it was 
so. You never can tell what they will like in 
England or what they will not like. But this is 
clear, that having little or no humour of their own 
they are curiously alive for humour in others.” This 
sounds a little like Mr. Hick's application to England 
of the line, ‘But beef is rare within these oxless 
isles,” since, if we are to believe so impartial and 
competent an authority as M. Taine, humour is an 
English speciality. There is no doubt, however, 
that American humour, like the Hanoverian rat, has 
helped to kill out the milder native product; and of 
this American humour the “ Biglow Papers” takes 
classical rank in England. Lowell's serious poetry 
is not only less spontaneous but also less original, 
and suffers by the comparison it challenges with 
English verse of a like kind. Again and again in 
reading his serious poetry we feel what Emerson ex- 
pressed to Mr. Hale about “The Cathedral”: “I 
sent ‘The Cathedral’ to Mr. Waldo Emerson, 
hoping that he would write a review of it for our 
magazine. He returned the book the next day, 
saying that he could not write the article. When I 
met him next I expressed my regret; and the 
philosopher said simply, ‘But I like Lowell, I like 
Lowell.’ To which I replied, ‘ Yes, and you like the 
poem, do you not?’ ‘I like it—yes; but I think he 
had to pump.” But the “ Biglow Papers” are in 
striking contrast not only with Lowell's serious 
poetry but with his essays and his lectures, in 
having no smell whatever of the lamp about them. 
For this reason, and also because there was nothing 
here to compete with them in their own field of 
humour, the “ Biglow Papers” still hold the place 
they won at once amongst us. Hence English readers 
will find nothing more interesting in the volume 
than its explanatory notes and notices of the 
“ Biglow Papers.” Parson Wilbur, it seems, was the 
Rev. Barzillai Frost, to whose care young Lowell 
upon his rustication to Concord was committed. 
Mr. Frost had no sense of congruity. He would 
connect in the same sentence some very lofty 
thoughts with some as absurd. He would say 
in a Thanksgiving sermon, “ We have been free 
from the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. It is 
true that we have had some chicken-pox and some 
measles.” In another sermon he described Niagara 
with real feeling and great eloquence. You had the 
mighty flood discharging the waters of the vast lake 
in a torrent so broad and grand, and then, forgetting 
the precise statistics, he ended the majestic sentence 
with the words, ‘' and several feet deep.” The verses 
in the second series of the “ Biglow Papers,” which 
Mr. Leslie Stephen truly describes as the most 
pathetic Lowell ever wrote, wherein he refers to the 
“ three likely lads,” 


‘Whose comin’ step there’s ears thet won't, 
No, not life-long, leave off awaitin’,” 
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give the clue to the poet's white heat of patriotism, 
since the lads referred to were General Charles 
Russell Lowell, his brother James Jackson Lowell, 
and their cousin, the poet's nephew, William Lowell 
Putnam. Indeed, no less than five young relatives 
died in battle, and their deaths helped to embitter 
the poet against the scurrilous pro-Southern English 
journals. “ The language of the most widely known 
English newspapers,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
“eould hardly have been more skilfully framed for 
the purpose of irritating Lowell, if it had been con 
sciously designed to that end. He showed me the 
photograph of a young man in the uniform of the 
United States army, and asked me “whether I 
thought that that lad looked like a blackguard.” 
The portrait represented one of the nephews 
he lost in the war.” It was greatly to Lowell's 
credit, and perhaps also to ours, that he became 
afterwards so staunch an Anglophile. 

Mr. Hale is not precisely an Anglophile himself; 
but some of his dislike to this country has hardly a 
logical basis. ‘ Seeing,” he says, “ that Miss Barrett 
herself recognised the fact that these American 
magazine publishers were among the first people 
who ever paid her any money, it is sufficiently 
English that in the same volume of her correspond- 
ence which contains her acknowledgment there is 
talk about ‘American piracy.’ One would like to 
know whether Mrs. Browning did not receive in the 
long run more money from American than from 
English publishers.” Had, then, the man who fell 
among thieves no business to complain that he was 
robbed because he happened to fall also in the same 
place into the hands of the good Samaritan? The 
chief faults of the volume—its disjointedness and 
its slipshod style—are probably due to its being a 
reprint of hastily written magazine articles; but 
such sentences as the following ought to have been 
revised and corrected before the appearance of the 
papers in book form: “ When one remembers the 
currency which Lowell's volumes of essays have had 
from the very beginning, he reads with special 
interest more than amusement the following note 
from Miss White, who had seen the publisher, which 
is pathetic.” 


MYTHOLOGY OF EGYPT. 


CREATION RECORDS DISCOVERED IN Eaypr. By Ge 
St. Clair. London: David Nutt. 


roe 
ryt 


GEORGE ELiot’s Mr. Casaubon died too soon. His 
life need not have been the isolated, lonely exist- 
ence which had such a sad effect on himself and 
his sensitive wife had he been content to discover 
the “key to all the mythologies ” a generation later. 
Had he continued his researches till the end of the 
century he might even have formed a society of 
those who had discovered separate and satisfactory 
“keys to all the mythologies.” The interest in the 
early religions of mankind grows with our knowledge 
of them. We have for the most part got rid of the 
first natural repugnance to the word mythology 
in its connection with primitive religion. It is 
recognised that myths are the first attempt of the 
primitive mind to construct a philosophy and inter- 
pret its instinctive theology. Mythology is theology, 
philosophy, and poetry in one, in the stage before 
they are differentiated. It becomes interesting and 
important as it gathers significance. But it follows 
from the very nature of a myth that part of its 
interest lies in the variety of explanations which 
may account for its origin and importance. A fresh 
“key to all the mythologies” may be discovered 
periodically, and each may contain an element of 
truth, and yet none of them exhaust the subject or 
prevent a later inquirer from discovering another 
meaning in the same facts. 

Mr. St. Clair’s theory is that the key is supplied 
by astronomical phenomena. It is enough to say 
that he has written a very interesting book on the 
meaning of the Egyptian mythology. It is not 





necessary to be convinced in order to be interesteg 
He sets out to prove, from studies in the “ Book of the 
Dead,” that (1) “the myths of Egypt are all relateg 
to one another and are neither separate fables no, 
idle fancies; (2) that they reveal an astro-religioy: 
system and tell a true story of astronomical progress, 
calendar correction, and theological changes before 
the time of our written histories; (3) that an erg 
not far removed from the traditional date of 
Creation was an important era in history, but not 
the Beginning. The narratives of the Creation, 
Fall of Angels, Fall of Man, Evil Serpent, Flood, 
Babel, etc., appear in these records in their first and 
true meaning.” 

The book reveals a drama of the first importance 
in progress. It is the struggle of a nation with the 
perplexities of the calendar, the regularity of the 
seasons, the precession of the equinoxes, the necessity 
for a“leap year” and the habits of the heavenly 
bodies. It is said that a child learns more that is of 
importance in the first seven years of its existence 
than at any subsequent period. Some paradox of 
the same kind might be asserted of nations in the 
making. What, after all, are the discoveries of 
steam and electricity, the spinning jenny and the 
bicycle, the colours of the spectrum and the exist. 
ence of argon, when compared in importance with 
the discovery of the solar year? We use the great 
primitive discoveries of the race, and pay no royalty 
to the “unknown dead who did their deed and 
scorned to blot it with a uame,” and, perhaps in 
consequence, forget that it cost the labours of a 
dead priesthood for several hundred years to supply 
us with a calendar which does not get periodically 
out of joint with the seasons. 

This was the work of the Egyptian priesthood of 
which Mr. St. Clair has become the historian. Their 
temples were astronomical observatories ; and when 
they were not watching the courses of the heavenly 
bodies, they were inventing stories about them. The 
myths were allegories told by the priests to illus- 
trate their discoveries, and the priests were the 
guardians of the calendar and its feasts. De 
Rougé and Pierret discovered an esoteric monothe- 
ism underlying Egyptian religion, Brugsch thought 
it a developed pantheism, Le Page Renouf contends 
for henotheism, Lepsius suggested sun - worship, 
Tiele thought it was animism, Mr. St. Clair is 
satisfied that astronomical phenomena are sufficient 
to account for all the facts. It is an interesting 
theory, and the stories which it enables him to 
reconstruct about Horus and Osiris and Ra and the 
brood of Seb are quite fascinating in their ingenuity. 
Clues to the meaning of stories in Herodotus suggest 
themselves at once. But it is not necessary to claim 
that this is the full and exclusive interpretation of 
the religion of Egypt. It is curious that it has not 
Gceurred to an observer so acute as Mr. St. Clair 
that the fact that the myths coincide in important 
points with astronomical phenomena does not prove 
that they were invented to account for them. The 
process of fitting a popular story to an event with 
which it had nothing to do originally is very common 
in primitive times, and is found even in the Old 
Testament. The congruity of all Mr. St. Clair’s 
ingenious explanations of Egyptian myths might be 
admitted, and still another “ origin” of the myths 
discovered. 


SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF Sir JosEPH PrRestwicH. By His 
Wife. London: Blackwood & Sons. 


Tuts book appeals solely to scientific readers. It 
was the boast of the distinguished Professor whom 
it commemorates that “he read nothing but 
geology”; his friends and associates were without 
exception geologists; his numerous letters never 
stray from the ruling passion of his life. With his 
brethren it was otherwise: Murchison was a man of 
fashion, Sedgwick a Fellow of Trinity ; Buckland was 
intimate with every European celebrity of his time; 
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Agassiz was one of the four finest talkers in America ; 
but from the time when, a child of six years old, he 
prooded over the meaning of a spring in Battersea 
Fields, until the wet pen fell from his fingers seventy- 
seven years later on an unfinished notice of fresh- 
water deposits in the South of England, Prestwich 
devoted every moment snatched from a laborious 
commercial life to the intense and enthusiastic toil 
which has placed him high amongst the foremost 
interpreters of the Great Stone Book. He entered 
on geology as Wordsworth entered on poetry, with 
intuitive consciousness of a mission— 


I made no vows, but vows 
Were there made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
\ dedicated spirit. 


And so to this end at eighteen years of age he laid 
out his life with an uplifting purpose, from which to 
the end he never swerved. Condemned to a city 
career Which was uncongenial and absorbed eight 
hours of his day, he applied himself to it for forty 
years, as to a duty, conscientiously and earnestly ; 
but the hours before breakfast and in the evening, 
the Saturday afternoon and Sunday, the yearly 
three or four weeks’ holiday, were his own for 
reading, for experimenting, for arranging his volu- 
minous notes. He was, what Taine called St. Hilaire, 
un beuf pour le travail; in the field or at the desk 
few men ever worked with intensity so concentrated ; 
far into the night his pen was busy ; bis carelessness 
of food, impetuous scrambling, imperviousness to 
sun and rain, sorely tried the comrades of his 
excursions, eager to accompany him in spite of all. 
He worked in the earth as fast as Hamlet’s ghost; 
his geological itineraries leave us breathless; as 
each Saturday comes round he dashes along the 
coast from the Red Crag of Suffolk to the leaf- 
beds of Alum Bay and Bournemouth; inland to 
Mount Sorrell, Swindon, Oxford; snatching three 
or four days for Calais, Amiens, Aix; starting often 
at 3 a.m. and working with only a little water and 
a biscuit until nightfall; from coach-top or railway 
carriage noting down points for exploration, so ran- 
sacking each spot visited with measurements and 
notes and graphic sketches that to the end of his 
life he could cite authoritatively and exactly localise 
a well, a raised beach, the presence of a significant 
shell, in almost every part of England. His con- 
tributions to his science may be briefly summarised. 
He established the erosion of the valleys in southern 
England and northern France as due to the unassisted 
agency of the rivers which traverse them to-day. 
He made clear the geological import of oceanic tem- 
perature and currents, explaining incidentally in 
an exhaustive Paper the formation of the Chesil 
Beach. He demonstrated, after lengthened visits to 
Italy and Sicily, the laws of volcanic action and 
the processes of mountain-making. He was the 
first to study systematically the geologic structure 
of our coalfields; his Coalbrookdale monograph, 
produced by him at the age of twenty, ranks still 
among the classics of English geology. He drove 
home the truth, hinted earlier by McEnery and 
Buckland, that Old-stone Man was contemporary 
with the mammoth and the cave-bear, convincing 
the healthy scepticism of savants, ignoring the 
pious irrelevance of theological prepossession :—“ I 
accept from the Bible moral and spiritual truths; 
in all that concerns physical nature I look to Nature 
herself for an explanation.” He came lastly to be 
regarded as the leading English authority on the 
subject of water supply; though the maps which 
he constructed for the Royal Commission were rele- 
gated to the Stationery Office, where, in spite of 
his frequent appeals, they have lain unpublished 
ever since. On these several subjects he left behind 
him 140 Papers, with an elaborate and valuable 
“ Textbook in Geology.” 

The lighter side of him is well brought out by 
the affectionate wife who survives him, and has 
compiled this book as a tribute to his memory. 








We learn from her his strong domestic tenderness, 
lavished on his own family until at the age of 
fifty-eight he married ; his love of little children, 
enjoyment of their talk, power of winning their 
affection. We have a full notice of the most in- 
teresting period in his life, his thirteen years’ tenure 
of the Oxford professorship; the field excursions 
with his pupils over ground traversed in the same 
way, as a few of us can still remember, by his great 
predecessor Buckland fifty years before; the spell 
laid upon him by the subtle influence of the local 
genius; the expansion of his mental nature by close 
and friendly contact with men of wide and general, 
no less than of specific, culture. We are told by pen 
and pencil of the beautiful home which he built for 
himself at the head of the Darent valley, instruct- 
ing the amazed well-diggers of that treeless, water- 
lese height that they would find water at a depth of 
168 feet—a prediction so minutely fulfilled that the 
rustics looked upon him as “ not quite canny "—and 
of the beautiful garden planned and disposed by 
himself, his love for which survived when all other 
mental capacities were faded. We drink, last of all, 
the dregs of melancholy which Auld Lang Syne 
retains as the sediment of his pleasant potion; 
the dulled enthusiasm, the abandoned effort, the 
cushioned carriage and the drawing-room sofa; 
while the wave of life ebbed silently and painlessly, 
until the happy, honoured, useful life sank into 
peaceful death. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR. 
La GUERRE DE Sept Ans. HistorreE DIPLOMATIQUE ET 
Miuirarre. Les Desuts. By Richard Waddington, 
Paris: Firmin Didot et Cie. 


THE admirable work published three years ago by 
M. Waddington on Louis XV. and the change of 
French policy from the lines laid down by Richelieu 
serves as an introduction to the work just published 
on the opening of the Seven Years’ War. The 
present book is marked by all the closeness of detail 
which marks the later school of French historians, 
who set themselves assiduously to acquire what 
M. Waddington calls “German erudition and im- 
partiality.” This has been the note of French 
historians for the last twenty years. Some of them, 
like Sorel and Hanotaux and Cavaignac, have 
succeeded in preserving a little patriotic glow, even 
in their researches into obscure recesses of sub- 
terranean history. But M. Waddington apparently 
aims at passionless precision of statement. The 
merit of such an aim is great. But success may 
cost too much. It may mean the utter absence of 
human interest. This would bs a strange ironic 
fate to fall on French writers. Hitherto French 
historians have erred on the side of too much art. 
Could they combine the accuracy, which they now 
so seriously cultivate, with the style and force of 
an earlier day, they might give us work worthy of 
comparison with that of Gibbon himself. But they 
seem bent on excluding style, and even artistic 
arrangement, as if they delighted in playing at being 
Germans and suppressing French grace, vivacity, 
and point. Their books are not organic growths, 
but heaps of materials flung together anyhow. 

M. Waddington has all the faults and all the 
merits of this new school. He has taken 752 pages 
to describe what happened in little more than one 
year. He stretches out on every side into subjects 
bordering on the main theme. He touches every- 
thing with the cold precision of science. At least, 
he thinks he does. But in reality he has reversed 
ordinary prejudices, and seems always on the look- 
out for a chance of showing that his own country 
was at fault. Not that he spares Frederick from 
moral castigation. He shows clearly enough how 
Prussia from the beginning ignored international 
law, and especially did so when Frederick made his 
burglarious entrance into Saxony, even before the 
outbreak of war. But the tone of the whole 
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narration is that of awe in the contemplatioa of 
Teutonic energy and strength. He gives statistics 
to show that Prussia at the beginning of the war 
had only five millions of inhabitants, while Austria 
bad eighteen millions, and Saxony had two, and he 
shows how, by dint of organisation and drill, the 
army of Prussia had become the finest and most 
formidable in Europe. In clear detail he describes 
the advantages which Frederick had on his side by 
reason of the regional organisation of his army, by 
the iron discipline and unquestioning obedience of 
the troops, and by the ready co-operation of all his 
generals under his own supreme direction. The 
rapid blow at Saxony in 1756 is rightly compared 
to the conduct of Bismarck in 1866, when he sent 
Prussian troops to occupy Hanover, paralysing 
possible combinations in a high-handed way, and 
flouting all precepts of international usage. He gives 
due credit to the great Irish soldier, Marshal Browne, 
the commander-in-chief of the Austrians, for the 
verve, the sagacity, and the skill with which he 
attempted the relief of the Saxon army, which, 
however, surrendered in the nick of time for 
Frederick's safety. Indeed, all the military affairs 
are described with care and particularity; but of 
necessity little can be said that is new, so often has 
the story been told, and io so many different styler, 
from Dryasdust to Carlyle. 

But it is in the diplomatic history that the merits 
of M. Waddington appear at their best. Here, if 
anywhere, one wishes to know what happened 
without gloss or mystification, and M. Waddington 
tries hard to give us all available light and guidance. 
Incidentally, too, we get a very valuable sketch of 
the serious constitutional struggle between Louis XV. 
and the Parliament of Paris, which might have had 
a very different issue, and, indeed, might have 
averted by anticipating the Revolution, had not the 
dagger of Damiens drawn national sympathy to the 
King’s side. The spirit of the hour shows itself in 
M. Waddington’s work not only by the postulated 
superiority of the Teutonic races, which is the 
working hypothesis of all latter-day French his- 
torical writers, but also in the acceptance of 
Captain Mahan’s views of sea power. One wonders 
if M. Waddington ever heard of Chatham's famous 
saying—“I shall conquer America in Germany.” 
According to M. Waddington, the colonial empire 
was won by England's fleet, and with an eye to 
present controversies, he decides that France could 
not hope to be at once predominant on land and 
sea alike. The volume ends at 1757, which, as we 
know, was the year of disaster for England. Apart 
from Plassy, not one gleam of success had lighted 
on the flag of St. George during that whole year. 
We know how, two years later, Chatham's energy 
changed all that. But how M. Waddington can 
draw any conclusions from the events of 1757 un- 
favourable to France one finds it hard to under- 
stand. The Duke of Cumberland surrendered at 
Closter-Seven ; the American settlements had been 
maintained by the French; Byng had failed at 
Minorea, which still remained in French hands. It 
was only on land that reverses fell on the French 
arms. Plassy, Rosbach, and Leuthen were heavy 
blows. We hardly think that M. Waddington keeps 
these events in due perspective. But, on the whole. 
the volume is a valuable one. It may confirm 
English readers in their national prejudices, but 
probably it is a necessary corrective, in M. Wad- 
dington’s opinion, for French national vanity. The 
Seven Years’ War opens the era of that “ Angio- 
Saxon superiority” which has so hypnotised all 
young French writers, and one feels in reading 
M. Waddington that his book is written with the 
shadows of Trafalgar, Waterloo and Sedan darkening 
the pages, and the mighty colonial empire of Britain, 
like a horizon, closing in his historical prospect. 

So it seems we cannot shake off all theories, 
although we may discard old ones. Others take 
their place, and the question remains, which is the 


best? Treitschke, for all his philosophy, was pas- 





sionately German ; Macaulay was essentially English 
as Michelet was essentially French. But by trying 
to be Germans the young [French writers run 4 
serious risk of becoming mere compilers of evidence 
against their own country. Can this lie at the 
bottom of the estrangement between “the ip. 
tellectuals” and the people, which is one of the 
saddest phenomena of the France of to-day ? 


A MIGHTY HUNTER. 


AFTER Bia GAME IN CentTRAL AFrica. By Edonard Fo) 
Translated by Frederic Lees. London: A. & C, Black, 


THe publication in 1895 of M. Foa’s “ Mes Grandes 
Chasses dans l'Afrique Centrale” called public 
attention to the fact that the French Government 
had been wise to entrust the author with a specia} 
mission to unknown and little-known parts of 
Africa. For that modest and sensible volume 
showed M. Foa to be a fine example of the sports. 
man who is much more than a superior animal 
trained to kill inferior animals. It is pleasant to 
feel that the splendid specimens of large fauna with 
which M. Foa has enriched French museums have 
not cost him the capacity for sympathy with the 
grand denizens of the forest. In “ After Big Game 
in Central Africa” we have a translation of a new 
book written by M. Foa, in which he describes the 
principal sporting experiences of the great expe- 
dition which he undertook in 1894. The party 
started from the River Chinde, at the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and spent more than a year in hunting 
big game throughout the partly unexplored country 
north and north-east of the Zambesi. M. Fox then 
led the way through the Makanga, Maravia, and 
Angoni countries towards Lake Bangweolo, and 
paid much attention to the various tributaries of 
the Zambesi, principally the Aroangwa, the source 
of which he ascertained and visited. Next he 
explored the shores of Lake Nyassa in The Pioneer 
gunboat, and made valuable astronomical observa- 
tions affecting the map of the Lake. What else 
M. Fod did in the way of geographical observation 
and discovery upon this wonderful journey across 
Central Africa, it would take up far too much space 
to describe here. And every lover of terse matter 
about African travel should make a point of reading 
the short narrative which Mr. Lees has prefixed toa 
readable translation of M. Foa’s fascinating book. 

A selection of incidents of three years so event- 
ful as those which M. Foa’s expedition spent in its 
journey must be badly made indeed to be uninte- 
resting ; but M. Foa has much of the literary talent 
of his race, and we have rarely read a book more 
free from padding than is “After Big Game in 
Central Africa.” The first chapter, upon arms and 
outfit, is full of practical information, and any 
sportsman who is about to make his first experiment 
in big-game shooting should pay particular attention 
to what M. Foa has to say against explosive bullets. 
It is unnecessary to assert that M. Foa’s successes as 
a sportsman have depended much upon the loyalty 
of his native assistants and servants. In a generous 
chapter about these people, the author tells us that 
when he had departed from Africa to Paris (after 
the former great journey, begun in 1891, was ended) 
they “ wept for the woods,” to use their own ex- 
pression. But it is quite evident to us that they 
must also have “ wept for” a good master and a 
loyal friend. Surely the proverbial saying that it 
is the bad workman who complains of his tools is 
peculiarly true of those who have to deal with 
“native races.” It is from the evidence of sucha 
born leader of men as M. Foa that the stay-at-home 
reader may judge fairly of African native character. 

We must not, however, appear to convey the 
impression that “ After Big Game in Central Africa” 
is primarily concerned with any subject save that of 
large quadrupeds. During his journey across Africa 
M. Foa killed nearly five hundred head of big game, 
and what he does not know about the fauna of 
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Central Africa can hardly be much worth knowing. 
The volume abounds in passages which show how 
keen M. Foa's power of observation is, and how 
accurately he has applied it to zoological facts. His 
remarks about the African wolves, who are “ mar- 
yellous hunters,” teem with interest; he has known 
them to attack not only all animals of medium size 
but also the lion itself. The lion rips open some of 
the wolves, but they fight on, and overcome by 
numbers. The reputation of the lion, indeed, is 
likely to suffer from the blows which M. Foa 
administers to it. His picture of the ordinary lion 
met by daylight, which walks away from man with 
dignity only until it can gallop unseen, is almost 
comic. On the other hand, the elephant is viewed 
by M. Foa as the king of beasts, although its hearing 
is hardly better than that of man, and it has not the 
royal gift of quick visual perception. A small map, 
a good index, and some spirited illustrations add to 
the value of M. Foa’s excellent work. 


ROME AND FRANCE IN AFRICA. 


Roman Arrica. By Gaston Boissier. English Version by 

Arabella Ward. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Most of us know the charm of M. Boissier’s work, 
how deftly he handles classical and archeological 
themes, what a force he is in the popularisation of 
Roman literature and history. In the pleasant book 
before us he is, like Shakespeare, a “‘ huge borrower”; 
but for this we cannot but be grateful, in that he is 
able to concentrate all his powers on the art of the 
skilfal guide. If the Phoenicians form a necessary 
part of his révue, he frankly gives us a résumé— 
gaining how much from the light touch of a master 
—from “The History of Art in Antiquity,” by 
Messieurs Perrot and Chipiez. Does the state of 
the Roman army of occupation in Africa need 
detailed exposition, then he has no hesitation in 
commending highly a work by M. Cagnat, “ L’Armée 
romaine d'Afrique,” and in helping himself gener- 
ously to its contents. And so he lays under con- 
tribution memoirs and pamphlets by all and sundry, 
M. Poulle, M. Mispoulet, Messieurs Boeswilwald and 
Cagnat, and others: “I shall make very great use of 
this excellent work.” 

M. Boissier is obviously not writing for professed 
scholars; hence his frequent explanations of some- 
what trite matters, such as the reason for burying 
food with the dead. We fancy the kind of reader 
he mainly has in mind is the dilettante traveller or 
holiday-maker who makes off to Algeria for a pleasant 
time in December, such a reader as would do ample 
justice to the very best kind of guide-book. As the 
work is not strictly scientific, who will quarrel with 
the delightful literary episodes interpolated ?—here to 
give a sound estimate of the worth of Sallust’s 
history, or pour fresh light on the Diddepisode in 
Virgil and make Lamartine see the error of his ways, 
there to present a sketch of the life and work of 
Apuleius as typical of African literature, or to do 
tardy justice to a later poet, Dracontius. On such 
subjects, what lucid pages may be expected from the 
pen of M. Boissier it will be unnecessary to remind 
any reader of “ La Fin du Paganisme.” 

nd whence the greater part of the matter of 
this guide-book? Oddly enough, from a thorough 
interrogation of the inscriptions excavated in 
Northern Africa. The scientific exploration of 
Algeria, of which M. Boissier takes pains to let us 
know he is proud, has yielded inscriptions by the 
thousand, which inscriptions, judiciously interpreted, 
are now yielding remarkable fruit. They make it 
perfectly clear to us what troops were charged with 
the defence of Africa and how they were distributed, 
and enable us to follow the history, not only of the 
third Augustan legion but also of the Roman army 
under the Empire. An inscription, to-day in the 
Museum of the Louvre, preserves for us an address 
to the third Augustans at Lambése. The ancients 
Were not great statisticians, as we are to-day, but if 


| give itself up, must be on their guard. 








we want to get some idea of the numbers of Romans 
and natives respectively living in Africa under the 
Empire, the inscriptions serve us as a kind of Record 
Office or back file of The Times. 

And so we have the somewhat strange spectacle 
of a professor of archwology drawing from stones 
practical inferences which should be of service to 
the administrators of Algeria and Tunis to-day. 
Obviously, the analogy, in many respects very close, 
between the Roman and French occupations of 
these territories, must be productive of useful 
thoughts, primarily to France, and secondarily to 
other nations colonising under similar conditions. 
This will be made abundantly clear to all who 
follow M. Boissier. Starting with the problems of 
the origin of the Numidians, and the manner of the 
organisation of the Berber kingdoms, he proceeds to 
trace rapidly the history of Phoenician Carthage, 
the policies of Republic and Empire in Africa, and 
the military organisation of Africa in the latter 
epoch. After a particularly fresh chapter on the 
surrounding country, in which are depicted for us 
the habits of the natives, the small and large estates, 
and Imperial domains, we are introduced to a typical 
city, Timegad or Thamugade. From the French 
point of view the valuable part of the book is the 
pages in which M. Boissier attempts to determine 
the policy of the Romans in conquering the natives, 
and the extent of their success in Africa. On the 
whole his verdict is that the Romans succeeded 
better than the French have done in the conquest 
of the natives; but it was an easier task then than 
now. The Romans proceeded slowly, leaving the 
assimilation of the various races to take care of 
itself. Though the towns appear to have contained 
many Romans, there were in them a still greater 
number of Africans. Latin seems to have been 
spoken to a great extent even in the outlying 
districts, and even the independent tribes of the 
interior to a certain extent submitted to Roman 
ascendancy. Under these circumstances it is highly 
probable that at the close of the Empire the con- 
ditions in Africa were—superficially at least— 
similar to those in Spain and Gaul, and so one 
would have expected Northern Africa to-day to be 
in close sympathy with France. However, while 
Spain and France were building up a language, a 
scion of the Latin stock, the language of the 
legionaries was disappearing wholly from Africa, 
and being replaced not by Punic but by the ancient 
language of the nativer, that is the Libyan or, in 
modern terms, Berber. This was no doubt largely 
due to the fact that Rome had never really com- 
pleted its conquest of Africa; a.d the general 
submission to Roman institutions many territories 
in the interior or on the borders remained wholly 
independent. But, M. Boissier argues, the peculiar 
temperament of the natives will explain much. In 
spite of all their readiness to be impressed by all 
the forms of civilisation with which they have come 
in contact, the Berber race live to-day almost as 
in the time of Jugurtha. Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, Byzantines have successively appeared and 
disappeared ; the Berbers alone remain; they have 
absorbed the othere. Will the French too be in 
time absorbed likewise? M. Boissier’s final word is 
that the French, in dealing with a race which 
while seeming to surrender itself does not wholly 
Hitherto 
the Berbers have conquered by seeming to yield; 
these Parthian tactics should be borne in mind. 
On the other hand, there is ground for encourage- 
ment. They have not always rebelled against the 
foreigner; they managed to come into line with 
former conquerors to the extent of accepting with- 
out repugnance the customs, laws, and language of 
the invader. Possibly after half a century of ap- 
parently unproductive work, the French may glean 
some hope from these and similar conclusions of 
M. Bois:ier. 

It would be interesting to dwell on the instances 
of permanence and the analogies suggested by a 
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comparison of the ancient and modern history of 
Northern Africa. The Berber to-day as ever prizes 
his independence most highly, confuses forgiveness 
with weakness, is without faith and always eager 
for change and new adventures. Wherever the 
French have penetrated, there the Romans have 
been before them. Witness a letter of General 
Saint-Armand to his brother (June 7, 1850): “* We 
flattered ourselves, dear brother, that we were the 
first to pass through the defile of Kanga, but this 
was a mistake. In the very middle, cut into the 
rock, we discovered an inscription, perfectly pre- 
served, which informed us that under Antonius Pius 
the sixth Roman 


legion made the route over 
which we are struggling 1,650 years later. We 
were dumfoundered.” The Roman and French 


armies have the same tales of reverses and successes. 
M. Boissier cannot withhold his admiration for the 
Romans: his oft-repeated phrase, ‘* No one under- 
stood as did the Romans,” almost makes us sceptical 
as to the material advances of modern science. In 
comparing the building of Roman Timegad and 
French Batna, he cannot commend the French aim 
of utility pure and simple. “ How different were 
those (cities) built by the Roman army! They were 
lavishly ornamented.” If the French victory bas 
been more rapid, the secret of winning over the 
inhabitants has not been revealed to the masters of 
Algeria in the same measure as it was to the 
Romans. Then, again, it is religion that to-day 
makes the French and the natives mortal enemies. 
Rome did not make war on the ancient religions of 
the country, but helped to extend the Punic religion 
into Africa, just as it contributed to the diffusion of 
Christianity throughout the world. 

To pass from political analogies, this book is 
fresh justification of the saying of Ernest Renan, 
that “ the scientific exploration of Algeria will be 
one of the titles to glory of France in the nineteenth 
century.” All have loyally co-operated, the army, 
the Commission of Historical Monuments, and local 
societies such as that of Constantine. Still, there 
has been vandalism in places. Of Shershell M. 
Boissier says, “ Our domination has been more fatal 
to the Roman monuments than that of the Turks.” 
The beautiful Temple of ./sculapius, near Lambese, 
“is in a deplorable condition; ... it took centuries 
to injure the structure, yet in a few years man has 
left scarcely anything in it.” 

It remains to say a word of the translation. It 
is usually sound, but exhibits some oddities, e.. (p. 9) 
“enemies one with another"; (p. 49) “the Mediter- 
ranean seems to me more beautiful, especially more 
attractive, than I have seen it anywhere”; (p. 52) 
“some sides of walls are pointed out”; (p. 251) “ none 
of these discourses has been preserved.” On p. 167 
(footnote) Durny is a misprint for Duruy. The 
translator's notes may be useful, but often appear 
trivial. A great addition to the book would be a 
map of the whole district with ancient and modern 
names marked. 


INCONSEQUENT LOGIC. 

An Inrropvuctory Loarce. By James Edwin Creighton. 
Sage Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan Co, 

Tuis “ Introductory Logic” is intended primarily as 

a textbook, and the most valuable part of it seems 

to us to be that which we may call the strictly text- 

book part. The doctrine of the syllogism and the in- 
ductive methods are given in a straightforward 
way, and are made as easy to understand as they 
admit of being. “ The advisability of attempting to 
include a theory of thought, or philosophy of know- 
ledge, even in outline, in an elementary course in 
logic,” Professor Creighton says, “ may at first sight 
seem doubtful. It seems to me, however, that this 
inclusion is not only justifiable but even necessary 
at the present time.” With this we do not altogether 
disagree, for logic is a philosophical science, and 
needs to have its foundation made clear. What we 





are inclined to complain of is that the author ha, 
expatiated too much on generalities, and has not 
made up his mind sufficiently on fundamental points. 

Take the following pairs of assertions, for 
example: “It is clear that psychology does not 
undertake to describe all that mind is or does” 
(Preface, p. vi.). “ Psychology deals with all that 
there is in mind” (p.4). Logie “has reference to 
the value of ideas when they are taken to represent 
facts in the real world” (p.5). “It is an inquiry 
into the nature of intelligence” (p. 11). Unless 
something very subtle is intended, this seems rather 
bad logic for a logician. The last two assertions 
probably come from an attempt to combine the 
“ materialist” and “ formalist” views of logic with 
out being explicit enough, 

The author's philosophical view may be described 
as a moderate rationalism (as opposed to empiricism), 
There is, of course, much in logic that such differences 
of view do not affect, and perhaps this is an argn- 
ment against bringing them in, except so far as is 
necessary to make the position clear. To assign to 
them Part ul. of the book, after dealing with 
Syllogism and Induction in Parts 1, and IL, gives 
them the air of rather superfluous digression. If 
they can be postponed to the end, why not, it may 
be said, postpone them to another book on the 
special subject? It would have been better to give 
as much as was necessary in the form of introduce. 
tions to the syllogistic and the inductive parts of 
the book respectively. In the syllogistic part 
there is certainly a clear enough statement of 
the dependence of syllogism on the “laws of 
thought” ; but in the inductive part the “ methods” 
are quite insufficiently connected with the axiom 
or axioms on which they depend. Instead of 
the definite statement that we should have liked, 
there are merely such generalities as _ these: 
“The so-called law of causation (every event 
must have a cause) must therefore express the 
fact that thought does connect things as causes and 
effects. Intelligence is not satisfied to take things 
in isolation.” But what we want to know is the 
precise ground on which intelligence here proceeds. 
How does the application of the methods bring it 
about that one case of conjunction between two 
phenomena (as the author points out) may be 
sufficient to prove them causally connected, whereas 
two other phenomena may be conjoined in ex- 
perience far oftener, and no such relation be 
established? The logical ground is, of course, that 
in the first case denial of the law can be shown to 
involve denial of the “ uniformity of nature,” while 
in the second case it cannot. Now we do not find 
this anywhere clearly stated. The author seems 
rather to say that understanding of the causal 
relation is an affair of special scientific insight. 
This is so in discovery no doubt, but the inductive 
“methods” are concerned with proof, and scientific 
laws can be proved so as to carry conviction to 
minds that have not the power to discover them. 

To bring back the inductive methods to the 
axiom of uniformity is, as many writers have pointed 
out, to make them really a kind of deduction. Now 
as Mill especially did thie, it can hardly be said of 
him with truth, as Professor Creighton says, that 
“in his zeal for induction, he fails completely to do 
justice to deductive reasoning.’ This statement is 
peculiarly out of place if we bring it into relation 
with Mill's logic of the moral sciences, where he 
insists that deduction, in its distinctive sense, 
furnishes the only practicable method. 

We have perhaps dwelt too much on the in- 
adequacy of the author's philosophic thinking. His 
pure logic, formal and scientific, appears to be 
sound enough. His studies of the “newer” logic, 
with its perpetual insistence on the generality that 
knowledge is an “organic system,” have, however, 
not been conducive to increased clearness; and 
though he tries to do justice to Mill, he has not 
quite understood the nature of the advance that 
Mill really made, 
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FICTION. 
jy THe DARK. By Esme Stuart. London: John Long. 
jas Buack Terror. A Romance of Russia. By John K. 
Leys. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
qwo 1N Captivity, By Vincent Brown. London: John 
Lane. 


Tae writer who chooses to be known to her 
ublic as “Esme Stuart” has done some excellent 
work of late, and her most recent novel, “In The 
Dark,” is both dramatic in plot and spirited in exe- 
cation. It relates the strange and thrilling adven- 
tures Which befell a young English doctor, Denis 
Courthouse by name, when he set forth, in all 
innocence of heart, to enjoy a brief holiday on the 
Continent. After a delightful fortnight in Venice, 
spent in the most ordinary manner of the educated 
tourist, the young man is on the verge of quitting 
that city of the water-ways when his initial adven- 
ture occurs. Inveigled by his gondolier into entering 
a handsome mansion in an unfamiliar part of Venice, 
with the object of tendering professional assistance 
toa sick man, Dr. Courthouse finds himself detained 
as a close prisoner in the house of his patient, and 
only effects his escape on the following day to find 
himself considerably worse treated by a fresh set of 
captors, whose motive is equally mysterious to the 
unfortunate tourist. Some enlightenment comes to 
him when he presently receives an imperious man- 
date to take an oath of a very terrible nature—an 
oath by which he would bind himself to assassinate a 
man unknown to him even by name. He has, in short, 
fallen into the clutches of one of those “ secret 
societies "’ with which, according to novelists, the Con- 
tinent is thickly bestrewn, and his troubles are mainly 
due to his extraordinary resemblance in feature to a 
leading member of the society in question. Refusing 
sturdily to take the required oath, Denis is forth- 
with carried off to Paris in the custody of two other 
members of the society. Fortunately for his chance 
of life under these distinctly unpropitious circum- 
stances, one of his new custodians is a young and 
lovely lady, the daughter of his mysterious patient 
in Venice, and her heart goes out to the sadly ill- 
used young doctor. She pleads for his life to be 
spared, and it is granted to him on one condition, 
though that condition is a very hard nut to crack— 
namely, that within the space of one month he 
shall discover a certain buried treasure supposed to 
be hidden in the garden of a house in Paris. Mean- 
while his English fiancée, distracted with grief at 
his disappearance, is searching Paris for some trace 
of her lost lover, and a very lively game of hide- 
and-seek takes place in consequence, for Violet 
Drake is actually residing in the identical boarding- 
house wherein Denis is confined, and catches more 
than one glimpse of him. How it all ends, how 
the treasure is discovered in the very nick of time 
to pay the prisoner's ransom, and how the beautiful 
Venetian’s life is also forfeit to her love, may all 
be read in the really exciting pages of “In the 
Dark.” The plot is a capital one, doing credit to 
Esmé Stuart's ingenuity, and the sketch of Lucia, 
the ill-fated daughter of the fanatical conspirator, 
isa touching one. The story would serve excellently 
to beguile the tedium of a railway journey, for 
its many complications keep the reader's attention 
perpetually on the alert. 

The Nihilists, according to Mr. John K. Leys, 
have changed their ways in Russia. They no longer 
seek to gain their ends by assassination. A method 
of operating more deadly and dangerous, and hardly 
less cruel, has taken the place of mere vulgar murder. 
Those great officials of the Russian Government who 
incur the enmity of the Nihilists, instead of being 
struck down by the knife or bomb of the assassin, 
are kidnapped, and carried away to a remote island 
in the Hebrides, where the Nihilists have established 
4% prison modelled on the fashion of a Russian 
conviect-establishment. Here men who have been 
ministers of state, governors of provinces, or com- 
manders of penal settlements, are subjected to all 





those horrors and rigours of imprisonment which 
they have themselves been instrumental in inflicting 
upon so many other persons. Russia, if we may 
believe this story, is at the present moment suffering 
from the depletion of its official hierarchy. The 
secret is carefully guarded from the outer world— 
for the Czar’s Government will not allow the terrible 
truth to be made known, and nobody is allowed to 
guess at the fact that a score of the most influential 
men in Russia have been spirited away from their 
homes by the invisible agents of the Black Terror. 
Among the victims of this conspiracy was a certain 
Prince Kropenski. This personage possessed a fiend- 
ish temper, a beautiful daughter, and an English 
agent named Heath. Heath, being young and sus- 
ceptible, had allowed himself to fall hopelessly in 
love with the fair but haughty princess. When her 
father suddenly disappeared, he volunteered to go in 
search of him; and it is hardly necessary to say that 
he was speedily involved in the meshes, not only of 
the Nihilists, but of the secret police. In his pursuit 
of the lost prince he passed through many strange 
and perilous adventures, all of which are duly set 
forth in the pages of “ The Black Terror.” His most 
remarkable experience was when he positively per- 
sonated the Czar himself, and took possession of the 
palace at Peterhof as Emperor of All the Russias. 
This adventure seems to us to go somewhat beyond 
the powers of Mr. Leys as a story-teller. He is con- 
vincing enough when he tells the tale of Heath's 
experiences in the Nihilists’ prison in the Hebrides, 
but he does not for a moment capture the imagina- 
tion of the reader in his history of the personation 
and kidnapping of the Czar. We have read worse 
stories of Russian Nihilism, but we are bound to say 
that we have also read stories which were better. 

A subtle and sinister study of remorse acting on 
two weak natures through the channels of a super- 
stitious terror, and goading the miserable creatures 
to madness and suicide, composes the motif of Mr. 
Vincent Brown’s new novel, “Two in Captivity.” 
The story is forcibly told, and its dominant note of 
haunting fear is artistically maintained from the 
opening episode, in which a jealous husband, after 
attempting to kill his wife’s lover, is himself killed, 
more by accident than design, by the man whose 
life he has just sought, down to the close of the 
tragedy with the suicide of the guilty pair. The 
weak part of the book lies in the fact that not all 
Mr. Vincent Brown's skill as a narrator can induce 
the reader to feel the slightest interest in Lady Bir 
or her hysterical admirer, Lewis Krehl, with his 
womanish emotionalism and his babyish terrors of 
bogeydom. They are too weak a pair to excite 
real sympathy, despite the cleverness and pictur- 
esqueness of the author's style, and, long before 
they have committed the deed which finally removes 
them from the scene of their foolish cowerings and 
shudderings, we are heartily weary of their very 
dismal society. There is, in fact, more than a 
touch of the farcical in this story of a painful 
degradation—a story from which it is impossible 
to conceive that any human being will derive the 
least pleasure. Mr. Brown's talent is obvious and 
incontestable, even in so unpleasant a specimen 
of his powers as “Two in Captivity.” We can 
but hope that his next novel will be of a very 
different type. 





THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


THe burning questions of the day burn rather 
slowly at present ; and the process does not greatly 
brighten the pages of the great reviews. In short, 
the political articles, with one or two exceptions, 
are a trifle dull; some are also thin. The Nineteenth 
Century opens with a ridiculous article on the Trans- 
vaal crisis by Sir Sidney Shippard, full of sound and 
fury and faults of style, but with very little sub- 
stance. Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P., is described 
as “the exponent of the Fenian, or at least the Little 
Englander, view of the empire”: Mr. Gladstone, 
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“from some cerebral lesion possibly induced by 
senile decay,” closed a long life by attempting “to 
fell the ideal British oak"; unless we are all 
demonstratively Jingo we shall lose South Africa: 
and that is all we can find in the article. A more 
serious contribution to political literature is Mr. 
Sidney Low's forecast of the future of the great 
armies. Of course, he makes little of the Peace 
Conference, concluding (in substance) that the dis- 
armament movement is a failure, the arbitration 
scheme does not count, and the next Conference, 
should it ever meet, will deal with the question of 
private property at sea in a way that we cannot 
tolerate. But the Conference, he says, was partly 
meant to cut England's claws, and in this it has 
failed also. As disarmament has proved impracti- 
cable, the great armies will goon ; but their existence 
is really the best security for peace; and they may 
be made to have an educational value, as the British 
Navy has for its petty officers, for example. Mr. 
Low does not seem to know of the educational 
methods adopted by Prussian drill-sergeants, but 
his article, in spite of its prejudices, is valuable and 
not too depressing. There is a capital paper by the 
well-known Scoto-Austrian traveller and sportsman, 
Mr. Baillie Grohman, on “ Rifle Shooting as a National 
Sport,” suggesting that the long-range practice of 
English rifle shooting might profitably be varied 
with a good deal of short-range shooting from the 
shoulder, as in the Tyrol and Switzerland. Miss 
Elizabeth L. Banks, writing on the Negro problem 
in the United States, intimates that the lynchings 
that shock foreign opinion are due to Southern 
chivalry towards women as well as to the desire to 
keep the negro down; and leaves us with the sense 
that the racial war is permanent and incurable, and 
that “ miscegenation,”’ the hope of some enthusiasts 
a generation ago, is looked on throughout the Union 
with positive loathing. We may notice also Mr. 
Harry L. Stephen’s discriminating examination of 
the recent troubles in Sierra Leone—inclining to the 
oflicial view rather than that of the traders and the 
Royal Commissioner; and a group of literary 
articles, including a most appreciative and equitable 
estimate of Cicero by Mr. H. W. Paul—who is at his 
very best in dealing with classical literature—and a 
not less just criticism of Carlyle as a historian, by 
Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

In The Contemporary Review Dr. Guinness 
Rogers declares that the course taken by the Arch- 
bishops in setting up their irregular tribunal at 
Lambeth has merely made for Disestablishment ; 
and that the coercive legislation which the Evan- 
gelicals demand will not be supported by the Non- 
conformists, and could not in any case be successful. 
Disestablishment will give the Nonconformists the 
only security they are entitled to ask for the 
maintenance of Protestantism. The article contains 
a& very just estimate of the Primate’s attitude and 
aims. On the Chinese problem, “ Senex,” in a really 
instructive article, intimates that the partition of 
China will not go much further; the secret societies 
will effectually resent any attempt to govern any 
part of the country on French or German methods, 
by boycotting, or poisoning, or otherwise “ re- 
moving” the intruders. But we might take up the 
Yangtse region and Kwangtung, and govern 
through the native officials, influencing them for 
good, but never coming in contact with the masses 
at all. Thisis the best thing in a really illuminative 
article. Mr. William Clarke decides that the House 
of Lords can neither be mended nor ended; the 
people like it, English society being what it is, and 
the Crown would interfere were it proposed to 
refuse writs of summons, or create an excessive 
number of new peers. Moreover, new peers would 
presently be as reactionary as the old. The most 
that can be done is limitation of the veto power. 
We must notice also Mr. Charles Booth’s interesting 
sketch of an experiment in public-house manage- 
ment—an attempt, which must have been rather 
expensive, to push the sale of food and non- 





alcoholic drinks in certain public-houses at the Kas 
end of London, much as a municipality whic 
monopolised the trade might do. We gather tha 
it was not very successful; and Mr. Booth think. 
a change in the character of the public-house wij) 
only come with a change in public taste. “ Irelang 
Bewitched” is a most curious and _ interesting 
collection, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, of verbal accounts 
obtained from Irish peasants, of the ways ang 
wisdom of Irish “ wise women™ or medicine-men— 
but mostly women—to-day. We should notice als 
a really delightful article by Dr. Woods Hutchinsop, 
on the ways of some animals in the Far West— 
squirrels and wolf-cubs in particular; a defence of 
Theological Colleges, by the Principal of Cuddesdon, 
which is rather beside the mark, as the charge of 
narrowness brought against those institutions has 
been specially directed against those which, unlike 
Caddesdon, do not limit themselves to University 
graduates, but take the place of the Oxford or Cam. 
bridge college; Mr. C. A. Moreing’s sketch of an “all. 
British railway to China,” which we cannot venture to 
summarise here, though we hardly think Persia js 
likely to be British; and, finally,a very learned and 
remarkable contention, by Mr. Richard Heath, that his. 
tory shows that vice is, after all, Divinely punished 
in this world. Some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Cardinal Newman must pass with a bare mention. 
In The Fortnightly Review M. André Godfernaux, 
so far as we can see, fails to say anything new on 
the Dreyfus case; but he makes some prophecies, of 
which the most unlikely seems to be that Catholicism 
will be liberalised by-and-bye. Of Mr. St. John 
Morrow's careful and statistically-documented plan 
of Parliamentary redistribution we need only say 
that it takes away twenty-nine seats from Ireland 
without so much as an apology to the Act of Union 
Mr. Edward Dicey writes—not very instructively- 
on the South African crisis, making very little of the 
power and feeling of the Cape Datch; and Mr. R.C 
Gundry, in an article full of amusing or saddening 
illustrations of the general contrariness of the 
Chinese mind, suggests (like “ Senex” in the Con- 
temporary) that instead of trying to influence 
“China” as a whole, we should “ leaven a core”- 
say, the Yangtse Valley—and “let the leaven 
spread.” Mr, Horace Townsend's account of the 
Alaskan boundary question is a temperate state 
ment of the difficulties in the way of an American 
cession of territory. ‘“ Diplomaticus,” largely by 
the argument that France will not fight her best 
customer, explodes the Franco-German Anglophobe 
coalition myth, though we hardly think it was 
worth while. There is a substantial body of literary 
matter, in which M. Charles Bastide’s interpretation 
of M. Brunetiére helps us to understand his amazing 
attitude on the Dreyfus case; while Miss Alice 
Law’s sketch of a “Caroline Commonplace Book” 
and Mr. F. S. Boas’s new light on the arrest of Kyd 
are of interest to students of English literary history. 
The National Review surpasses itself this month. 
M. Urbain Gohier’s “ Warning to England against 
French Anglophobia ” is, we think, a good deal over- 
drawn ; he fully accepts the theory of the Franco- 
German coalition against England, and sees in it the 
hand of the Jesuits, just recalled to Germany. (But 
are they yet recalled? The Reichstag has voted 4 
resolution in favour of the step more than once, but 
we do not think the Executive has given effect to 
it.) But anyone who wants horrifying illustrations of 
the excesses of Nationalism and Clericalism in France 
to-day will find them in M. Urbain Gohier's pages in 
abundance. Sir Godfrey Lushington points out, with 
studious moderation, what an appalling amount of 
testimony, documentary and ora), the court-martial 
would have to go into if it followed up the various 
side issues of the Dreyfus case, and expresses his 
fear that, having to choose between rival versions of 
facts, it will prefer the generals’ version to that of 
the defence. Yet he is hopeful of a contrary result. 
The Parliamentary “Impressions from the Ladies 
Gallery” are remarkably unfavourable to the House 
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and the Government generally. “Can Gardening be 
made to Pay?” is timely and not too encouraging. We 
ought to refer readers also to Miss Irby’s account of 
Don Miraglia, a new “ Old Catholic ’’; to Mr. George 
S. Owen's sketch of the futile efforts at reform of 
the unhappy Emperor of China; and, in the American 
notes, to a defence of Mr. Alger against the charges 
of The Times’ correspondent and others, and a 
repetition of the recent prophecies of a “ Baring 
crisis ” in the United States. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Cornhill is, as usual, full of good reading, and not 
the least of its attractions is Mrs. Henry Clarence 
Paget's brightly written account of her travels in 
China. Amongst the few sights of Peking which 
are open to Europeans is the examination hall. The 
hall, Mrs. Paget tells us, is surrounded by hundreds 
of brick cells, each barely four feet high and just 
three feet wide, with only two boards for table 
and seat. In these cells the candidates for Govern- 
ment appointments remain shut up for fourteen 
days during their examination, which is as 
much a test of the powers of endurance as of 
mental power. Food is brought to the candidates 
at stated times, and watch is kept’ that 
they do not help each other, as they are able 
to see and speak to their opposite neighbour 
through the openings in the cells. Mr. Karl Blind 
contributes a third part of his account of his ex- 
periences in the years of revolution—1848 and 1849. 
Mrs. Simpson edits some extracts from the journal 
of her grandfather, Mr. John Mair, who describes 
the wedding of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, at 
which he was present.—The Pall Mall Magazine 
has an interesting paper on “ America To-day,” by 
Mr. William Archer. To take noté of the feeling of 
Americans towards England, as affected by the 
Spanish war, was one of the main objects which Mr. 
Archer proposed to himself in visiting America, and 
he now gives us his opinion of the relations between 
the two countries. “Evidences of a new tone of 
feeling towards England,’ he says, ‘met me on 
every hand . It was evident that the change of 
feeling, though far from universal, was real and 
widespread. Americans who had recently returned 
to their native land, after some years abroad, assured 
me that they were keenly conscious of it.” That a 
permanent advance has been made Mr. Archer 
believes, but he declares that there is the most urgent 
need for wisdom and moderation on both sides if a 
complete mutual understanding is to be arrived at. 
Anglophobia is still a power in America, although 
not the power that it once was. Mr. George Somes 
Layard writes of Hogarth’s “Suppressed Plates.” 
* Alnwick Castle” and “ Russia after the completion 
of the Siberian Railway” are the subjects of other 
articles. Fiction is contributed by Messrs. Gilbert 
Parker, H. G. Wells, G. S. Street, and others. 

Mr. Stead’s article on the Cape-to-Cairo Railway 
has the first place in a good number of The Windsor 
Magazine. Mr. A. K. Page tells us how a great 
museum—the museum of the Royal College of 


Surgeons—grew from the collection made by John 


Hunter, a Scotchman, who came to London nearly a 
century and a half ago to learn anatomy. Hunter 
died in 1793, leaving behind him an invaluable 
collection of specimens upon which he had spent 
£70,000 and his own best brains. It took six years 
to convince the Government that the collection was 
something that ought to belong to the nation, but 
finally £15,000 was given, and the collection was 
handed over to the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Mr. Crockett’s “Joan of the Sword” is con- 
tinued, and Mr. Ian Maclaren contributes one 
of his stories of a Scots Grammar-school. — In 
The English Illustrated Magazine Mr. J. C. 
Snaith’s excellent serial, “Lady Barbarity,” is 
brought to a conclusion, and there is an amusing 
short story, by Mr. Athol Forbes, under the title of 
“A Parish Scandal.” St. Mary’s, Moorfields, is the 





































































subject of a paper by Mr. Scott Damant. St. Mary’s— 
the only Catholic church situated within the City 
—is doomed to destruction, having been condemned 
as a public danger on account of the giving way of 
the walls of its vaults. The church was opened for 
worship nine years before O'Connell obtained his 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and it was the first 
Catholic Pro-Cathedral in London on the restoration 
of the hierarchy. Moreover, it isa link with the dark 
days when priests carried on their calling at the risk 
of perpetual imprisonment, for since 1736 there has 
always been some place in the vicinity of Moorfields 
where Roman Catholics might meet for worship— 
Cassell’s Magazine has a serial by Mr. Guy Boothby, 
and complete stories by Major Arthur Griffiths, Mr. 
John Foster Fraser, and others. Mr. B. Fletcher 
Robinson describes a nocturnal expedition to St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand ; Mr. Herbert Ward writes about Congo 
cannibals; and Mr. Henry Scherren tells us of some 
hair-breadth escapes of big game hunters. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

Lorp PALMERSTON used to say that whenever le wanted some 
thing well done at the ends of the earth, some task which 
demanded a clear head, a good heart, “lots of pluck and plenty 
of common sense,” he always pitched upon acaptain in the Navy. 
Captain Arthur Phillip was exactly the kind of man whom ‘ Pam” 
would have appreciated. He knew his own mind and worked 
quietly, resolutely, and without fuss or parade. Extremely little is 
known of Arthur Phillip’s eareer prior to his appearance, armed 
with official authority, in New South Wales. He was then a man 
of forty-eight who had roughed it at sea since boyhood, and 
without any great distinction. Lord Sydzey, who was Home 
Seeretary under Pitt, recognised the hidden capacity of the 
man, and so, in the spring of 1787, Captain Phillip got his 
chance. Mr. Louis Becke and Mr. Walter Jeffery claim for the 
new volume which they have written for the series on Builders 
of Greater Britain, that it is rather an account of the founding 
of New South Wales than a biography of the first Governor of 
the colony. They give, however, in the opening pages, some 
fresh information about Phillip’s services in early manhood to 
the Portuguese Government. At the best, there is not much to 
tell, for Governor Phillip detested people who talk about them- 
selves. He seems to have been a reserved man, who made few 
friends and wrote few letters. He did his duty silently, but 
whilst abstaining from heroics, cherished the vision of Empire. 
Of the personality of the man little is known; anecdotes 
about him are searce, and searcely any personal sayings 
have survived: “‘He was an obscure naval captain selected 
by the Government of the time to establish a penal settlement 
at the other side of the world. He landed on the shores of a 
country which, to all his companions, appeared a most for- 
bidding and unpromising Jand—one that would ‘never be worth 
anything to anybody.’” Phillip, a few months after his arrival, 
wrote to England to assure his superiors that it would prove 
the “most valuable acquisition Great Britain ever made.” 
Governor Phillip was left for two years without instructions 
from home, and he had an uncommonly rough time between the 
convicts and the natives. Many men would have relinquished 
such a task in disgust if not in despair; but he stuck to his 
post with quiet determination, and at Mast brought order out of 
chaos, and laid broad and deep the foundations of the colony of 
New South Wales. The claims of such a man to rank with the 
Builders of Greater Britain are indisputable, and the book in 
consequence is opportune in days when the expansion of the 
empire is in everybody's thought. There is an admirable por- 
trait in the volume. and there is printed in an appendix some 
curious official papers which throw light on the services of 
Arthur Phillip in earlier years to the Portuguese Government. 

The annals of “* The Castle and Port of Dover” from remote 
ages to the present time have just been told in a scholarly book 
marked by much patient research. Mr. Statham has apparently 
left no stone unturned in the attempt to do justice to an historic 











* Apmirat Purp: THE Founpring or NEw Sovurn Wategs. By. 
Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. Portrait. (Builders of Greater 
Britain.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

History or THE CasTLE, Town, AND Port oF Dover. By the Rev. 
S. P. H. Statham, Chaplain to the Forces and Rector to St. Mary- 
in-the-Castle. Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

ProGrEsstvE Lessons in Science. By A. Abbott, M.A., and Arthur 
Key, M.A.; with Introduction by T. G. Rooper, M.A., H.M.LS. 
London: Blackie & Son. 

ELEMENTS OF Economics oF Inpvstry. By Alfred Marshall, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

DaTE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HeEBREws. By 
H. H. B. Ayles, B.D, London : Cambridge University Press, 

Sones or BéRaNGER. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Vocabulary, by George H. Ely, B.A., sometime Assistant- Master 
in the United Westminster Schools, London and Edinburgh : 
Blackie & Son. 
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town which, from its position on the English Channel, has 
always been a place of great strategic as well as historie import- 
ance. He is rector of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, one of the most 
ancient churches in the land, whieh, after being in ruins for a 
long term of years, was restored in 1860 under the supervision 
of Sir Gilbert Seott. Mr. Statham thinks that the church of 
St. Mary was originally built as a Roman fortress probably in 
he first century—and that it was converted into a chureh during 
the last years of the Roman occupation. Traces of early Saxon 
work were found in 1860 in the building, but the windows and 
arches are of Roman design. The first recorded appointment of 
a rector to the parish of St. Mary-in-the-Castle was made in the 
reign of Henry II1., but it is plain that the building had been 
used at that time for centuries for religious work. Mr. Statham 
traces the history of Dover itself from long before the ¢ maquest 
to the present reign, and, needless to say, he has accumulated 
many picturesque facts, not a few of which are not merely of 
local but of national interest. The hist wry of the Castle and its 
‘onstables under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts 
is of special value. In the reign of Queen Anne, Dover Castle 
was used as a place of captivity for French soldiers taken 
prisoner during Marlborough’s campaigns. It is said that at one 
time no fewer than fifteen hundred of these poor fellows were 
locked up in the old fortress, and the names of many of them 
ean still be seen cut on its walls ld engravings show that the 
Castle had fallen into a ruinous condition in 1735, but from that 
time onwards the work of restoration has been to a greater or 
less extent in pr ress, thongh some « f the changes can searcely 
be regarded as improvements. “Asa result of the visit of the 
Duke of Cumberland in 1745, barracks were built on the site of 
the present drill-ground. New batteries were also constructed 
one for four guns near the church, and another for six guns near 
where ‘ Bell Battery’ is. Alterations were also made at the 
old salient, constructed after the siege of 1226. The kee p wall 
was rep: aired bya easing of masonry, which fell down about 1807, 
and was replac ed by a coating of cement. This cement in its 
turn fortunately fell off, and the walls were thoroughly repaired 
at a comparatively recent date. The King’s Chapel in the keep 
was blocked up about the same time, and used as a store. It 
was re-opened in 1836.” Local archives exist at Dover from the 
reign of Edward II1., though unfortunately the Castle records 
have, with few exceptions, been lost or destroyed. On the other 
hand, the British Museum contains a large number of valuable 
documents relating to this historie stronghold and harbour, and 
this, and much other material, has been carefully sifted by Mr. 
Statham. Plans, illustrations, and a full list of authorities 
enhance the interest of this impressive record, 

Two Oxford sc hols » Messrs. Al bott and Ke are respon- 
sible for an admirable series of ‘‘ Progressive Lessons in Science.” 
The first part of the book contains a number of graduated 
experiments, most of them of a simple kind, which illustrate the 
properties of water, the solution of gases, the laws of chemical 
combination, and the like. The second part is designed to show, 
by actual tests, the distribution of the elements in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. It is claimed, and with 
justice, that perhaps the most original feature in the book con- 
sists in the set of experiments which illustrate the composition 
of food-stuffs. We do not remember ever to have met a manual 
for beginners which shows so clearly as this volume how the 
principles of chemistry may be brought to bear in a practical 
manner on the affairs of daily life. 

There is little need to do more than mention the appearance 
of a new and revised edition of Professor Alfred Marshall’s 
* Economics of Industry "—a book which long ago made its own 
welcome. It has been greatly altered ; indeed. many chapters 
have been entirely re-written, and the reason for such changes— 
apart from the growth of the science of political eeonomy—are 
stated with characteristic frankness. “ There were several points 
in the fundamental scheme of distribution and exchange on 
which I had not made up my own mind in 187%, and partly for 
this reason, partly because it was desired to make the book 
appear simple, difficulties were evaded, and smooth phrases 
were applied to cover over the jagged ends of broken and incom- 
plate discussions.” The present book, needless to say, is written 
with conspicuous ability,and by one who never suggests that “con- 
clusions are absolute when they are really only conditional.” 
Pr ong Marshall regards economies not mer ly as a study of 
wealth, but also as a study of man; and it is this wide outlook, 
and the manner in which practical difficulties great and small 
are met, which renders the volume an almost ideal text-book to 
beginners. 

We have also received a scholarly mon graph on the “ Date 
and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrew s,”” The view 
taken by the Rev. H. H. Ayles is that the Epistle was written 
not by St. Paul but by Barnabas, in order to counteract certain 
perils which had asserted themselves in the Church at Jerusalem. 
He believes that it was written about the year 64 A.D., and he 
works out his argument with great clearness and skill. Mr. Ely 
has just published the text of the * Songs of Béranger,” with an 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, for the use of young students. 
The notes are concerned with the real difficulties of the text, and 
the biographical and critical estimate of the poet is written with 
nousual judgment and care, 
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Just Published, 
MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


KIT KENNEDY: 


Country Boy. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Kit Kennedy” is a story of “The Lilac Sunbonnet” order, and 
may be described as Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ David Copperfield.” It 
contains more autobiographical material than any previous 
work of his. The scene is laid about his own birthplace, 
and though the events are not, of course, to be identified 
with those of the author's own life, the whole atmosphere, 
religious and moral, is that which he breathed as a boy. 
The story contains at once a tragic drama of love and 
suffering, and all the human comedy of a Scottish country- 
side. Mr. Crockett has, perhaps, never expressed himself 
so completely as in * Kit Kennedy.” 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The SEPTEMBER Number of the Pact Matt MaGcazine fs specially disigned 
for holiday reading. It contains mas y COMPLETE SHORT STORES byt 
most FAMOUS STORY WRITERS OF THE DAY. Among the cenerai 
articles are:— 

ALNWICK CASTLE. ; 
An exquisitely illustrated artic 
Malan. 

THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

Phe political aspects of ao omeny policy in the East since the 
Siberian Railway, by Professor Arminus Vambery. 

SHAKSPEARE IN FRANCE. 

A literary paper of great interest by Mr. W. E. Henley. 

— —_ DAY. 

econd of Mr. William Archer's articles on the Anglo-American under 
stan lng, as viewed from the American standpoint. 

PICTORIAL PHILATELY. 
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ee LADY HAMILTON. 
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THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE.—II. HASTEEN, 
Illustrated. 
SOME BARON GRANT REMINISCENCES. 
CONCERNING DRESS: An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF THE DAY, With a 
Drawing of **Coutances” by William Hackstoun. 
SCENES FROM VILLAGE LIFE. I. The Heath. II. The 
Village Inn. 
THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
THE HUNTER’S MOON. Illustrated. 
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Ghosts and Dreams. 
The True Pickwickian. 
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Cassell & Company’s Announcements. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
A BITTER HERITAGE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE- aoe Price 6s. Now Ready. 


‘* A Bitter He ritage,”” Mr John Blour le-Burton’s new novel, is the first modern story he 








has written for rs, hi t of this nature having been ** His Own Enemy”: but, with other 
romances, it is his twelfth story up to now. he scene of this novel, which is one containing a 
strong | lifficult of unray nt | the end, is laid in British Honduras, the hero being a y: ang 
naval r who pr ls to that colony with a view to discovering what is the true se rf 
his birt! The narrative is full of strength and weird adventure ; while a charming English 
heroine, ] rench woman from New Orleans, and a semi-savage half-caste girl supply the 
feminin 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 


By = KING. Price 6s. Ready n 


This is t ry of tw vo Er girls educated in a a convent, one of whom decides 
to become a nu Just ‘ing the veil she is seen by Paul Gervais a medical student, 
who vainly tries to dissuade her from renouncing the world. This event bring + in its train the 
series of remarkable and romantic incidents related in the book. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


By WILLIAM PIGOTT. Price 6s. Ready 


The story relates the singular alventures of two young men fresh from Oxford on an 
unfrequented island off the north-west ast of Scotland. They go there to clear up a mystery, 
and it Vw y have experiences which at first are diverting, but soon become de perate 

CHEAP EDITION. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF ;eanUls CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. ly 
‘Ther k among a gah h kept a we vary re shinaitth os Sls Te 1 
That | °F ink ¢ ulde.’ ” Mr “sche LANG, in the 4 rat) 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D, F.RS., *.RAS., 
Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations in Text. Price 7s. 6d. 
[ Ready shortly. 
* * This work has been revised throughout and entirely reset in handsome new type, and six 
new illustrations added. 


MASTER CHARLIE: 


Painter, Poet, art yt and Teacher. With numerous Examples 
of his Work collected by C. 8. HARRISON and 8. H. HAMER. 
Crown 4to, 68 pages, picture boards, 1s. 6d. Now Ready. 


This volume contains a complete llect 


REVISED EDITION. 


1 of the works of the celebrated ‘’ Master 





Charlie,” who has attracted so much att by his contril mations which have appeared in the 
pages of Little / Magazine. A large pa f the t 0k is han idsomely printed in colours, and 
the work in ludes ** Leaves from Master Charlie’s Sketch-boc ** Easy Lessons in French and 


German,” 


J ENE THA’S VENTURE 
° 
By Colonel HARCOURT, Author of “ For Love and Liberty,” “ On the 
Knees of the Gods,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 352 pages, price 6s. 

Colonel Harcourt, who has seen many years’ service in India, and was there at the time of 
the Mutiny, shows himself to be a keen and sympathetic student of native character. The scene 
of the story is Delhi, at the time of the siege, and a graphic and realistic account is given of the 
startling experiences of the heroine in the beleaguered city. Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, and 
other heroes of the Mutiny, are introduced into the story, and the author emphasises the fact 
that not even when things were at their worst did our men doubt the event ual triumph of 
British arms [Heady next month. 


NEW STORY BY FRANK STOCKTON. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED 


ALEXANDER. by FRANK STOCKTON, Author of “ Rudder 
Grange,” &c. With 21 Full-page Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6S. 
**Very few people know anything about that powerful potentate, the Two-horned 
Alexander,” explains the raconteur of this humorous story.‘ He lived in the time of Abraham, 
and was a man of considerable culture, even of travel, and of an adventurous disposition. | 
entered into the service of his cvuurt sage I was a very young man, and gradually I rose in posi 
tion unt il I became his chief officer, or vizier.” The Alexander in question was seeking a 
spring, the waters of which would confer pha me but the Vizier hap pened to forestall him, 
and hence he lives throu igh succeeding ages himself unchanged. The freshness and originality 
in this book gives us some of the best Stoc seinenens humour which has appeared since the advent 
of ** Rudder Grange.” (Rasy next month, 
A Copy of Messrs. Cassell & Company's L 
post free on application. 


By R. LT. STEVENSON, 


Library Editi 6s. « Popular Editi 3s. 6d 
TREASURE ISLAND. 

KIDNAPPED. 

CATRIONA. 


| THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 

THE BLACK ARROW. 

THE WRECKER. byR.! TEVENSON I 
\) N 

By OQ. (A. T. OUILLER-COUCI) 

WANDERING HEATH. 

DEAD MAN'S ROCK. 

“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 

NOUGHTS AND C20OSSES 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY 
TOWN. 

THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 

IA: A LOVE STORY. 6d 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 
THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 
POMONAS TRAVELS. 


By J. M. BARRIPE. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN, 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 
FRANCE. 





By MAN PEMBERTON, 
THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 
KRONSTADT. 6: 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. « 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. Popular Edit 


THE ‘SEA WOLVES. /opular Edition, 3 
THE IRON PIRATE. /’¢/u/ar ” 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. is. 6d 


By RIDER HAGGARD, 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
FATHER STAFFORD 


By EL OW. HORNUNG, 
SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 
YOUNG BLOOD. « 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 
THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 
“TINY LUTTRELL.” 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


WHAT CHEER! 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 3s. 6d 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE IRON PIRATE. By Max Pemuer 


* This work See CORRS Se MNES ee rg 
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a pies are now on sale. 


“ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE WRECKER By R. L. Stevenson and Li 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE By 8. |! 


STEVE. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Srevenson. 
CATRIONA. Py R. L. Stevenson. 
TREASURE ISLAND. ly R. L. Srevenson. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Py River Haccas 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK. by © 


ist of NEW and FOR THCOMING VOLUMES for the SEASON 1899-1900, will be forwarded 
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